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assure successful operation. 


Precision built of rigidly inspected materials, Reynolds Regulators ~ 
are subjected to tests at the factory to determine 
records of the tests are filed at the factory. 

This makes it possible for Reynolds to check at any time, any 
lator in service. For customer convenience it affords a 
determine the efficiency of the units at all times. 

Safety, accurate performance, years of service and economic up- 
keep—these are some of the built-in factors responsible for Reynolds * 
continued superiority and leadership. Write us concerning any gas 
control problem—Reynolds engineers are at your service. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 421 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Eastern Appliance Company, Boston, Mass. 
F. E. Newberry, Avon, New Jersey. 
G. H. Unekefer, 428 Boyd Street, Los Angeles. 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR “ 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Se s oldest gas main is 
cast iron—the standard material 


for gas distribution mains 


@ This is how America’s oldest gas main looks after more than a century of service. It was laid 
by the first gas company to be granted a franchise in America—The Gas Light Company of 
_ Baltimore. The present Company serving that city with a modern distribution system is the 
Consolidated Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore,a direct descendant of the pioneer 
Company. With its heritage of unequalled long life, cast iron pipe of today with gas-tight me- 
chanical joints offers the distribution engineer still better service. The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 1015 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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An Outstanding HE Seventeenth An- 
Convention nual Convention of 
the American ‘Gas 


Association has passed into history. There was no 
great advance ballyhoo about it. There was no color- 
ful exhibit of gas equipment and appliances, which 
in addition to its great educational and informative 
value, has in other years constituted an attraction so 
familiar to the members of our industry as to need 
no comment. It was essentially a business gathering 
which focused its whole attention on our vital prob- 
lems, among the foremost of these being the publiciz- 
ing of gas service and the increasing of gas sales. Its 
record is one of definite accomplishment—of plans 
made and of things actually done which should be of 
lasting benefit to the industry. Many have expressed 
to us the opinion that, apart from the lack of an ex- 
hibit, it was the best convention the gas industry has 
held in years. 

First and foremost, there was a spirit of aggres- 
siveness and well considered optimism. So general 
was this that we began to feel that it might have 

‘been inspired—that the leaders of the industry might 
have thought the hope of better times ahead would 
be a good tonic for those who have been fighting 
against destructive government interference, against 
the forces of the depression and against competition. 
So we investigated; and we concluded that this ag- 
gressive and optimistic spirit was truly spontaneous. 

The gas industry is in a fighting mood. It has 
everything to be proud of. Its members have con- 
ducted their businesses in an honest and ethical man- 
ner. It has a superior product. It renders a service 
that combines convenience and economy, and is sec- 
ond to none for cooking, water heating, house heat- 
ing, commercial purposes and very many industrial 
operations. It has been ultra-conservative in adver- 
tising this service. Our competitors, however, have 
not hesitated to try to steal our business from us by 
untrue statements or insinuations as to our service, 
and misleading or even definitely false claims for 
theirs. For a while we talked much and did little 
about this. Some of those up in the firing line began 
to be discouraged. This year it was different. The re- 
action of those from all parts of the country was the 
same. Our service has been misrepresented by our 
competitors just about long enough. The time has 
come to fight back in dead earnest. We are ready to 
begin, and we are confident of success. 

A short time ago Mr. James F. Pollard of Seattle, 
Washington, urged the American Gas Association to 
do something to combat the unethical and untruth- 
ful attacks of our competitors. By request he ap- 
peared as an unscheduled speaker at the General Ses- 
sions on Wednesday morning. He minced no words. 
He showed speaie examples of the advertising 
which our competitors are using to hurt our business. 
He urged that we fight back with a national cooper- 
ative advertising campaign. What he said and a few 
examples of the advertising he showed appear else- 
where in this issue of the JournaL. Read what he said. 
It is of vital interest to all of us, and it accomplished 
something. 

A committee on National Advertising, with Mr. 
Herman Russell of Rochester, N. Y., as chairman was 
appointed. Its first report, approved by the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Gas Association on Oc- 
tober 17th is as follows: 

“The Committee on National Advertising recom- 
mends to the Executive Board that a program of 


advertising for the Gas Industry, extending over a 
period of three years, be undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the American Gas Association; that this 
Committee be empowered to develop such a pro- 
gram with the immediate objective of B essing a 
public acceptance of gas as the modern, efficient fuel 
for all household, industrial and commercial 

for which heat is required ; and that it be further em- 
powered to solicit the gas companies for the neces- 
sary financial support of such a piogram predicated 
upon the acceptance of not less than 70% of the gas 
meters served by these companies. 

“For the information of the Board, it has been es- 
timated than an adequate appropriation to accom- 
plish the objectives stated herein would be not to 
exceed the sum of $500,000.00 annually to be appor- 
tioned among the subscribing companies on an an- 
nual basis of not more than four cents per meter 
served.” 

This is indeed a small sum to spend in combatting 
advertising and propaganda which seeks to discredit 
our service. The contemplated program deserves, 
and we believe will continue to have the same spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic support which it received at 
the Convention. 

Frankness was another outstanding characteristic 
of the Convention. Never before in our recollection 
have the points of weakness and of strength of the 
industry been so candidly and openly discussed. For 
example, Mr. H. H. Agee in his report as Chairman 
of the Rate Structure Committee and Mr. Frank A. 
Newton in his paper on “The Challenge to the Gas 
Industry” left no doubt in the mind of anyone pres- 
ent why they believed gas companies should put into 
effect without delay rates which would be more pro- 
motional. Even the papers reporting sales methods 
and accomplishments of various kinds were replete 
with concrete facts and figures rather than cloaked in 
glittering generalities. This is just another evidence 
that the industry is truly awake to the situation with 
which it is faced and has the necessary information to 
enable it to proceed with confidence. In the light of 
the frankness of the discussions and the full appre- 
ciation shown of the problems facing us the opti- 
mistic and aggressive spirit of the Convention was 
particularly significant. 

Cooperative effort was an underlying thought of 
the meeting. The effectiveness and economy of group 
action has come to be realized more and more. Na- 
tional sales campaigns, such as the “Range Contest” 
conducted by the American Gas Association last 
spring, the radio program featuring “The Mystery 

hef,” the proposed national advertising program, 
dealer cooperation plans and employee selling p 
are all recent examples of cooperation. Many of our 
problems have become so vast in their that 
the entire industry must unite and pool its 
they are to be met effectively. Where possible, the 
cooperation of outside agencies such as_ 
should be enlisted. Needless to say this ; 
applies to employees and departments within a 
aed as well as to cooperation between 5 

is trend toward unified action was evident 
throughout the Convention, though it was felt as an 
undercurrent taken for granted, rather than as a con- 
dition specifically alluded to. 

As we pointed out in these columns last 5 
the Convention program was a well planned 
ated unit. Each subject treated fitted in with sottie 
specific trend or problem of the industry. Competi- 
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tion and sales promotion were the principal subjects 
considered; and some of the apparently technical 
papers on analysis proved to be closely related to 
sales. For example, “Caring for Peak Loads” has a 
direct bearing on gas house heating. On the other 
hand there appeared to be an increasing tendency to 
look at sales promotion from an engineering angle, 
to consider more than ever each customer’s individual 
needs, rather than to treat the matter purely as a 
salesman’s job. 

Finally, the organization of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers was above 
’ ll something definitely done with view to advancing 
the interests of the gas industry by placing the 
manufacturers which serve it in a stronger position to 
meet their own peculiar problems. 

So we believe this past convention will be remem- 
bered in years to come as a time of frank discussion 
and of unified aggressive action. It appears to us to 
mark the final adoption by the gas industry of mod- 
etm methods to bring home to the public the fact 
that it is still young and virile after over a century 
of service, and that gas is still the most modern and 


economical fuel. 
The Radio RGANIZATION 
Program () problems and a 
great mass of detail 
have made it impracticable to begin the series of 
radio broadcasts featuring “The Mystery Chef” until 
Tuesday, December 3. The programs will include a 
total of 104 broadcasts as originally planned. 

It was considered desirable to form a corporation 
to supersede the committee which formerly had the 
matter in charge. Accordingly on October 17 a New 
York corporation was formed bearing the name of 
REGIONAL ADVERTISERS, INC. The members 
of the old committee are the directors of the new 

ation. 

October 22 agreements with “The Mystery 
Chef” and with the advertising agency arranging for 
the radio time were approved. 

Formal contracts with gas companies participating 
in this cooperative effort are now coming in. Gas 
companies serving a total of about 5,100,000 cus- 
tomers out of a total of 6,000,000 in the entire region 
hhave thus far agreed to support the broadcasts. 

The Journal urges every company in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States to participate 
in this effort to popularize gas if in any way prac- 
ticable. We ourselves have no connection with in in 
any way; but we have looked into it and sincerely 

eve it will prove a good thing for every support- 
ing company whether it be large or small. The cost 
is very low,—not to exceed 2% cents per domestic 
meter in service plus a nominal amount for recipe 


The financial success of the project is already as- 
sured by the support already pledged. As matters 
now stand it is really an opportunity temporarily 
available to participate in a good thing. 

We shall gladly assist any of our readers to obtain 
free information about this. 


The Challenge to the T HE paper presented 
Gas Industry by Mr. Frank A. 
Newton at the con- 
vention and printed in the current issue of the A.G.A. 
Monthly supplements a strong report by Mr. H. H. 
Agee, Chaieman of the Rate Structure Committee.* 
lectric competition is the challenge to which Mr. 
Newton referred, and few men in the country are as 
well qualified to discuss it as he. He is a past chair- 
man of the American Gas Association Rate Structure 


of Mr. ‘s report read at the Convention appears 
peo Mon in this issue ee 
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Committee, the present Chairman of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute Rate Research Committee and rate en- 
gineer for the companies which originated the Ob- 
jective Rate Plan. 


He told the meeting that “some people in the gas 
industry have chuckled a little from time to time at 
the troubles the electric utilities have been having. 
They have viewed the reductions in rates for elec- 
tricity which have been forced upon the electric 
utilities, feeling sorry for the electric utilities but 
feeling better than if they themselves were under 
such a strong attack. Perhaps they had better be 
sorrier for themselves because the electric utilities are 
moving Heaven and Earth to recover the revenue 
lost by these rate reductions and they are doing it 
very largely by invading the gas industry’s field. 

“T make the unqualified statement that with respect 
to the promotional character of domestic rates, gen- 
erally speaking those for the domestic user of elec- 
tricity are more promotional than those for the do- 
mestic user of gas. 


“When you have a combination of very promotion- 
al rates for domestic electricity with extremely liber- 
al payment plans for appliances, with very aggressive 
merchandise selling and with wholehearted employee 
cooperation, you have a situation which is a real 


challenge to the gas industry. 


“As I see it, there is not a single thing the electric 
utilities have done with respect to promotional rates, 
Objective Rate Plans, aggressive merchandising, 
liberal payment plans, attractive merchandising and 
employee cooperation that the gas industries cannot 
match plan for plan right down the line, if they will, 
and many of them are.” 

Mr. Newton aptly described the Objective Rate 
Plan, to which the JourNAL has given so much atten- 
tion in past months, 2s “probably the most promo- 
tional scheme of rate making devised in recent 
years.” 


Too often warnings such as Mr. Newton’s go un- 
heeded until it is too late. On other occasions it 
might well have been so in the gas industry. This 
year, however, the industry appears to be in a mood 
for action; and we hope and confidently believe that 
promotional rates will receive the prompt and effec- 
tive attention which they deserve. 


The Association of Gas 


Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers 


E WELCOME the 

Association of Gas 

Appliance and 
Equipment. Manufacturers 
and wish it a full measure of success in assisting its 
membership to conduct their businesses on a profitable 
and ethical basis, to provide the gas utilities with con- 
stantly improved appliances and equipment and to co- 
operate in promoting the use of gas. 


Its membership will include no strangers to us. 
They will be the old members of the Manufacturers 
Section of the American Gas Association with which 
this new Association will be closely affiliated. 


This development is a rather natural outgrowth of 
conditions. During the past few years the problems of 
the manufacturers and the utilities have become quite 
different and various members of both groups finally 
came to feel that the former could best handle their 
problems through the medium of a separate associa- 
tion. The proposal to form such an organization re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the Executive 
Board of the American’Gas Association. Plans were 
made and consummated, and the new Association is 
now functioning. 


Again, we wish the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers every success. 
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ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
ARE COMBINED ONLY IN 


STEEL GAS MAINS 


and 
together 
they mean 


RELIABILITY 


to the highest degree 


Ne one quality or advantage but rather a combination of 

several must be incorporated in pipe for gas mains, if it 
is to meet the exacting demands of modern service. NATIONAL 
Steel Pipe has the qualities important for such use. Easy in- 
stallation, low maintenance cost, long service, maximum 
safety, are provided when NATIONAL is specified. 


High tensile strength and extraordinary ductility make 
NATIONAL steel mains reliable under vibration and shocks of 
traffic, cave-ins, trench pressures and settling of filled ground. 
Superior quality, adaptability co all types of joint, and fewer 
joints per mile speed up laying operations and on comple- 
tion reduce interruptions of service to a minimum. All gas 
line pipe is tested and inspected to the rigid requirements of 
the A.P.I. specifications. Thus, true economy and satisfaction 
are obtained to the highest degree. For severe corrosive soil 
conditions, various coatings and linings are available. Ques- 
tions concerning steel gas mains will be gladly answered by 
the engineering and technical departments of the largest 
manufacturer of tubular products in the world. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Picreburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Distributors—CoLumBia Steet Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—Unitep States Stee. Propucts Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ARE ALL IN THE 
UN ae 





The illustration shows one of three col- 
lector main sections recently fabricated 

* for a battery of 51 coke ovens, 
operated by a mid-western stee! plant. 


ii BUILDING special apparatus, correct designing 
; and installing are not in themselves sufficient to make the work successful. 


m@ There must also be the most complete understanding of the service for 
which the equipment is intended. This requires thorough knowledge of the 
process and materials employed and many other operating factors. 


@ Equipment for coke oven plants, for by-product recovery, for treatment 
of solvents, gas manufacture and for numerous processing operations go 
through our shops continuously. The wealth of accumulated experience 
possessed by our organization is your best assurance that your require- 
ments will be properly handled. 


@ We shall appreciate an opportunity to work with you on your problems 
of equipment or processing. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Lae 


Engineers Contractors 


40 RECTOR ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Popularizing Gas Keynote of American 
Gas Association Convention 


LOAD Building and Meeting Com- 

petition were outstanding fea- 
tures of the 17th Annual Convention 
of the American Gas Association 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, week of October 14th. 
Many valuable papers on these sub- 
jects were presented in the general 
session meetings, as well as in the 
sectional meetings. Even the tech- 
nical section had a symposium on 
“Employees’ Part in Increasing Gas 
Usage and Appliance Sales.” 

It was an optimistic gathering of 
approximately 2,000 Gas Men from 
all sections of the country, display- 
ing a “fighting spirit,” which evi- 
denced that the gas industry from 
now on will aggressively go after, the 
business of cooking and heating, be- 
cause it has a fuel that is more eco- 
numical and more efficient than any 
other competing fuel. 

An important event of the Con- 
vention was the inauguration of a 
three year national cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign to be conducted 
by gas FAT for the purpose of 
promoting public yaa spa of gas, 
as the ideal fuel for aa 

The plan calls for an annual ex- 
penditure of 4 cents per meter, 
which, if 75% of the industry partic- 
ipates, would amount to approxi- 
mately $500,000 annually. Mr. Her- 
man Russell, President, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Co., was appointed 
chairman of a committee to complete 
arrangements for the details of the 


cam: : 

Managing Director of American 
Gas Association, Alexander For- 
ward, in his address at the general 





L. B. DENNING ~ 
President-elect American Gas Association 


session on Tuesday, gave an outline 
of the present status of the industry 
in these words: 

“With the opportunity to meet our 
members in all parts of the country, 
and to observe their activities, I am 
in position to express the opinion 
that notwithstanding all unfavorable 
factors, including intense competi- 
tion aided and financed in part by 
our own Government, the gas indus- 
try is for the most part meeting the 
situation with courage, conviction 
and determination. Retaining all of 


its technical excellence, the industry: 


is making rapid advances in sales- 
manship. 
The figures are very encouraging. 


For the first seven months of 1935, 
the natural gas industry shows plus 
marks in every item. e total sales 
of natural gas are 8.6% above the 
same months of 1934 and this in- 
cludes increases of 6.3% in domestic 
sales including house heating, 10.3% 
in commercial sales and 9.7% in in- 
dustrial sales. These increases are 
not the result of changes from man- 
ufactured gas to natural gas or 
mixed gas which have been allowed 
for. Operating revenue, though af- 
fected by lower rates, is also increas- 
ing, but this is not true of net rev- 
enue, burdened by intolerable taxa- 
tion. The number of natural gas 


. customers is well up including a gain 


of 3.2% in domestic including house 
heating, 4.5% in commercial, 15% 
in industrial, and a total of 3.3% 
more customers than a year ago. 
The manufactured gas industry is 
also in excellent condition and the 
business of 1934 and 1935 shows 
smaller losses from that of 1929 
than almost any other major Amer- 
ican industry. Manufactured gas 


‘sales for the first seven months of 


1935 have increased 2.7% over the 
same period in the past year. Sales 
of manufactured. gas for house heat- 
ing are up 29.2%, while industrial 
and commercial sales are up 9%. 
Operating revenues continue on 
about the same basis. 

Bringing the figures right down to 
date, gas send-out for the month of 
September, 1935, in a representative 
group of the larger companies, 
showed an increase of 3.62% over 
September, 1934. 

t is also significant that sales of 




















HERMAN RUSSELL 
Vice President-elect 


gas ranges for the first eight months 
of 1935 have increased 30.2% over 
the sales in the same period of 1934, 
and this on top of the gain of 26% 
in 1934 over the corresponding 
riod in 1933. It is well worth not- 
ing that though sales have increased 
this year 30.2%, the sales of gas 
ranges with oven heat control, mean- 
ing the higher grades, have increased 
45% so that most of the great ad- 
vance we are making in the sales of 
appliances is in the better grades. 

During the first six months of 
1935 gas refrigerator sales increased 
50% while the sales of the automatic 
refrigerator which is our nearest 
competitor increased 10%.” 

This evidenced the energetic 
work of the industry during the past 
year and is a guide for the more ag- 
gressive work along this line in the 
year to come. 

President P. S. Young in his ad- 
dress gave an excellent summary of 
the activities of the American Gas 
Association. They follow: 


Government Regulation 


The drive for utility control and 
domination by the Federal Govern- 
ment during this year has fortunate- 
ly fallen short of directly estopping 
energetic development of sales. 
There are no explicit restrictions on 
commercial activities in the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. The Act opens a 
new chapter of regulation. The is- 
sue of its constitutionality has al- 
ready been raised in the courts. 
Whatever the result of such litiga- 
tion may be, it is to be hoped that the 





responsibility conferred upon those 
appointed to carry out its provisions 
will lead to a broad and constructive 
approach to the many problems 
raised by its enactment. 


Sales 


Emphasis during this year just 
passed has been placed by your 
Board of Directors in the activities 
of your Association upon increasing 
the market for gas. The position of 
the gas industry in the furnishing of 
a heat source is fundamentally 
sound. Gas has advantages over 
competitive sources which it is neces- 
sary to continually foster and bring 
to public attention. Your Associa- 
tion feels that in this respect there is 
an opportunity to strengthen the hold 
that gas has as a fuel by cooperation 
in planning major activities and by 
combination of effort in broadening 
the market for gas in every sphere of 
its utilization. 





N C. McGOWEN 
Vice President-elect 


Rate Structures 


Your Association has been active 
in advocating advanced methods of 
charging. Rates that promote busi- 
ness and that have a practical rela- 
tion to incremental costs besides giv- 
ing consideration to the value of the 
service, measured both by compara- 
tive and competitive standards, are 
being recognized and advocated as 
advantageous to both company and 
consumer. Rates have an influence 
on costs, as have costs on rates. To 
bring about greater domestic utiliza- 
tion of gas, residential class rates 
have been quite widely adopted 
recently. They are designed to en- 
courage diversified loads and wider 
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acceptance of gas as a fuel and 
should further entrench gas in the 
domestic field. I commend to your 
attention the report of the Rate Com- 
mittee on this subject. 


Employee Education 


It is an important function of 
your Association to promote gas 
company employee education. The 
progress of any industry is de- 
pendent in large measure upon the 
men in it. This industry must at- 
tract men of ability and create a 
stimulating environment of both 
technical and commercial character 
if it is to reach its highest develop- 
ment. The gas business has given 
high examples of men whose influ- 
ence will live for years without num- 
ber because of their appreciation of 
the value of the training of the indi- 
vidual to the industry and their de- 
sire to be of service to their fellow 
workers. I urge that continued en- 
couragement to self-education be af- 
forded by the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 


Public Spirited Attitude of Gas 
Industry 


The utilities of the country have 
shown in recent years unfailing con- 
fidence in the business future of the 
country. The gas industry has con- 
tributed capital funds for extensions 
and additions, has intensively devel- 
oped its business and has cooperated 
fully in every useful activity to pro- 
mote recovery. Its members have 
universally recognized their re- 
sponsibility towards their working 
forces and thus identified themselves 
in a definite way with their social 





]. F. ROONEY 
Treasurer 








security. The industry looks for- 
ward to the time when economic sta- 
bility will again be obtained through 
more intelligent recognition of the 
essential contribution of business to 
the economic life of the nation. 


Taxation 


It is worth while, I think, to draw 
attention to the gas industry’s im- 
portance to the nation’s economic 
life. In 1934 the operating revenue 
from manufactured and natural gas 
sold to the ultimate consumer 
amounted to $702,614,000. It served 
15,722,000 customers and there were 
125,900 employees on its payrolls. 
Its taxes paid for that year were 
$73,300,000, or 10.43% of its total 
operating revenues. Its purchases 
of manufacturing material and other 
material, appliances and _ supplies 
help to support many other indus- 
tries and their employees, so that it 
is evident that its financial welfare is 
a*matter of concern to the country at 
large. High taxation bids fair to 
become a growing problem. The gas 





FRANK L. HALLOCK 
industry has at least been bearing its 


share. It would seem it has become 
a medium for taxing bodies to resort 
to when searching for new sources 
of revenue to provide for enlarged 
spending programs. The destructive 
effect of high taxation is cumulative. 
It destroys productive capital and 
where such large provisions from 
earnings must be made for taxes 
with capital taking all the risks of 
loss the incentive to employ capital in 
productive enterprises is greatly dis- 
couraged. 
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It is fallacious to assume that high 
taxes can be passed on to the con- 
sumer, for a point is reached where 
the cost is greater than the consumer 
will pay, with the baneful result of 
restricted sales and still higher costs. 
The industry therefore, should take 
its stand against increased govern- 
mental spending and_ especially 
against spending for competitive en- 
terprises and unproductive and 
wasteful objects. 


Laboratory 


It must be continually borne in 
mind that the American Gas Associ- 
ation is constituted for the purpose 
of serving the gas industry and the 
public which it in turn serves. 

The American Gas Association 
Laboratory in Cleveland is now ten 
years old and is destined for in- 
creased growth and service. Its Los 
Angeles Branch is steadily growing 
in the favor and confidence of the 
industry on the West Coast. The 
Tenth Anniversary will be observed 
at our general session on Thursday 
morning and I need not, therefore, 
go into any detail here. The 
achievements of this institution are 
quite well known throughout the in- 
dustry and throughout the country, 
and are a tribute to the men who 
played such prominent parts and 
who were active in its establishment 
and development. Mr. R. M. Con- 
ner, its Director from the beginning, 
deserves the good will and confi- 
dence of the industry which he has 
so well earned. 


Natural Gas Department 


The Natural Gas Department has 
continued to contribute much of 
value to the Association. Its meet- 
ings cover a wide scope of subjects 
and the work of its committees is 
also of great interest to men in the 
manufactured gas field. The prob- 
lems of the two branches of the in- 
dustry so overlap that the collabora- 
tion now provided for is essential 
for the best interests of both. Among 
the more important of its activities 
are the research projects conceived 
and executed by the Main Technical 
and Research Committee under the 
leadership of its chairman, Mr. 
Howell C. Cooper, and its various 
sub-committees, and financed by the 
Association. Some of these activ- 
ities have reached a stage of comple- 
tion on their present program, result- 
ing in the preparation of reports. 
One of these sub-committee reports, 
that of the Gas Measurement Sub- 
Committee, has already been printed 
and is now being distributed to the 
industry. The report on pipe line 
flow is in the hands of the printer 


S. S. Tomkins 


and will shortly be issued. There is 
no doubt that these activities are of 
great value to the industry. 

. 


Awards 


At this session the awards of the 
Monroe and Beal medals took place. 
Both awards were made to employ- 
ees of the Consolidated Gas Co., 
New York. The Charles A. Mon- 
roe award, was received by Frank L. 
Hallock, Director of the Public Con- 
tact Division. Mr. Hallock organ- 
ized the Division in 1930, which con- 
stituted a conference training for all 
employees who meet the public. 

The Beal medal was awarded to 
S. S. Tomkins, Asst. Chief Chemist, 
Mr. Tomkins has been in the Chem- 
ical department of Consolidated Gas 
Co., since 1917 and was promoted to 
his present position in 1930. 

The American Gas Association 
Refrigeration Committee “Prosperity 
Cups” were presented to the win- 
ners in the national sales contest 
conducted during April, May and 


. June. 


Election of Officers 


The new officers for the ensuing 
year are, President L. B. Denning, 
Pres. Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
Texas, Vice-Presidents, Herman 
Russell, Pres. Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., and 
N. C. McGowen, Pres. United Gas 
Public Service Co., Houston, Texas. 
J. F. Rooney, Assistant to Vice-Pres- 
ident, Consolidated Gas Co., N. Y. 
was re-elected treasurer. 

Mr. Denning has long been associ- 
ated with the gas industry. He was 
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NEW A. G. A. OFFICERS 
FOR 1935-36 


PRESIDENT, L. B. Denning, president, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, Texas; 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, Herman Russell, 
president, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y., N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, Pres., United Gas Public Serv- 
ice Co., Houston, Texas; TREASURER, 
F. Rooney, assist to vice-president, 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 
DIRECTORS—TWO YEAR TERMS 
Walter C. Beckjord, vice-president and 
manager, Columbia Gas & 
a: Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. O. 


Caster, member executive committee, 


— 





H. L. & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Chas. M. Cohn, vice-president, Consol - 
idated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; H. C. Cooper, presi- 
dent and manager, Hope Nat- 
ural Gas ? Srey web j. S. = 
Hart, Jr., “igh ew t, Isbell-Porter Co., 
+ an & e S. Hawley, 


, Bridgeport ight Co., 
, Conn.; C. yy ea 
vice-president, United Engineers and 
Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Conrad N. Lauer, president, The Phila- 
Gas W Co., Philadelphia, 
B. J. Mullaney, vice-president, The 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
ll. 


ty 





admitted to the bar in 1899 and 
started practice in Southern Ohio. 
He soon became associated with 
Natural Gas interests as attorney, 
and in 1910 became general counsel 
to the Ohio Fuel Supply Co., and a 
few later became Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of distribution. Later 
he became vice-president and gen- 
eral r of the Fayette County 
Gas Co., then secy-Treas. of North- 
western Ohio Natural Gas Co. He 
was a member of the first board of 
Directors of the Lone Star Gas Co., 
and was elected President of the 


ag f in 1915. 
r. Russell has devoted practically 


all of his professional and business 
career to the gas and electric utility 
industries. He graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1898. In 
1900 he went with the Detroit City 
Gas Co. From there-he went to San 
Francisco, and later became assistant 
superintendent of gas manufactur- 
ing at Cincinnati, O. In 1905 he 
went with the present Rochester Gas 
& Electric Co. as assistant superin- 
tendent, and was elected President 
and General Manager of the com- 
pany in 1929. 

Mr. McGowen served as the first 








chairman of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment after the amalgamation of the 
Natural Gas Association of America 
and the American Gas Association. 
At that time he was vice-president of 
the Palmer Corporation, operating 
in Louisiana. After the organiza- 
tion of the United Gas Public Serv- 
ice Company, Mr. McGowen was 
transferred to Houston, Texas as 
president of that organization. 


Harper Sibley’s Address 


The General session on Wednes- 
day was addressed by Harper Sib- 
ley, Pres., Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Mr. Sibley said 
in part: 

“The drive for government owner- 
ship in public utilities is a matter of 
national concern. It is of just as 
much importance to the public as to 
you members of the American Gas 
Association. It is your duty as an 
industry to inform the public of the 
issues involved, as it was the duty 
of the utilities as a whole to oppose 
the Holding Company legislation in 
the last session of Congress. 

I know there is a strong sentiment 
among the leaders in the utility field 
not to be drawn into political issues, 
but you have a public responsibility 
in putting before the people the situ- 
ation as it is seen through the eyes of 
business experience and in the light 
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of our past national policies. 

There is need of emphasizing the 
advantages of the public of continu- 
ing your business as a private enter- 
prise. Where would the gas in- 
dustry be today if government had 
taken it over thirty years ago? I 
venture to say that it would be right 
up front among the ‘horse and 
buggy’ enterprises. The fact that 
your business is larger than ever be- 
fore in its history, and that it is mov- 
ing ahead with confidence is, in my 
judgment, directly attributable to the 
fact that your industry has been pre- 
dominantly ‘owned and conducted by 
private individuals. If American 
society is to have the benefit of con- 
tinued progress in its utilities they 
must not be turned over to political 
direction. Competition, which is the 
stimulation to invention, which in 
turn is the means of progress, does 
not thrive in a political atmosphere. 


I do not deny that some municipal 
governments own and operate gas 
plants’ honestly and efficiency—but 
history and experience both teach us 
that, in the long run and in the main, 
you cannot get economic and efficient 
results in the administration of a 
business as technical, as extensive, 
and as intricate as the gas business, 
when it is politically administered. 
The‘ reason is ‘human nature’ and is 


. "(Continued on page 66) 





The Prosperity cup bearers are, from left to right: 
Birmingham Gas Company, Birmingham, Alabama; }. 
Gas Company, Providence, R. 1.; Paul R. Johnson, president, 
pendence, Kansas; H. R. Cloud, commercial 
Orlando, Fla.; Ronald L. Simms, sales manager 
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The Urgent Need of Cooperative 
Advertising Campaign 


Address Before General Sessions A.G.'A. Convention 


By JAMES F. POLLARD 


Vice-President and General Manager, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 


A S a member of the Pacific Coast 

Gas Association, I attended the 
convention which was held by that 
Association in Pasadena about a 
month ago. ~ The outstanding ac- 
complishment of that convention 
was the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

“That the principal problem con- 
fronting the gas industry lies in the 
competitive activities of the produc- 
ers of other fuels, combined with 
the destructive activities of certain 
governmental agencies, and politi- 
cians through their so-called measur- 
ing sticks in various parts of the 
country, as definitely pointed out by 
President Moeller in his opening ad- 
dress before this convention. The 
Association therefore recommends 
that immediate, effective and vig- 











orous steps be taken to build up 
through every possible co-operative 
effort of its members of all classes, 
public acceptance for gas as the best 
and most modern, as well as the 
most economical fuel for all domes- 
tic and industrial purposes, not only 
with a load building objective, but 
also to counteract political attacks 
and destructive propaganda, and 
that this Association take the neces- 
sary steps to bring this matter before 
the American Gas Association, and 
to urge it to work out and initiate 
such a campaign on equally vigorous 
and national scale.” 

I would like to give you a brief 
idea of why the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association was led to adopt this 
very strong recommendation to the 
American Gas Association. It is 


Because Natural Gas Is: 


. 100 Times more dependable. 
. 5 Times faster. 


. Time-saving? no work at all! 

. Healthful, no end! 

. 4 Times more economical. 

. Cool, of course—Ovens insulated. 


nor ashes—no smudgy walls. 
. More up-to-date than television. 


. Durable—never out of service for 
a minute. 


shrinkage usually less than the in- 
efficient flameless cooking. 


. Clean—no soot, grime, matches . 


. Tastier foods with flame cooking, 


not a new idea—this matter of na- 
tional advertising to support the fas 
industry. It is an idea that Mr 
Lauer, one of the leading men in 
our industry, and a strong commit- 
tee under his direction, proposed, 
I believe, about two years ago. 

The idea has become discussed on 
other occasions. Perhaps there has 
not been the psychological moment. 
I hope that this is the time. 

The other day the Supreme Court 
of the State of Washington issued 
a decision on a matter involving a 
gas company. The learned justice 
gratuitously threw in a remark. He 
said: “I understand that the gas 
industry is on its way out anyhow.” 
That is from the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington—a remark 
buried in a decision of the court 
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APPROVED 


ELECTRIC 


| WATER HEATERS 


It’s a comfort to know that no 
trouble can come from your 
- electric water heater. You en- 
joy all the hot water you want 
without thought of flames or 
fumes— or pilot-light that 
might be extinguished with- 


out your knowledge. 


Ask your dealer or a at 

Bureau of Power and Light 

display rooms about free wir- 
offer 





Approved Domestic Electric 
Water Heaters on BUREAU 
- of POWER and LIGHT lines. 




















Advertisements Referred To 
in This Address 


which will probably not be read by 
many. 

But here is something that came 
out in a full-page advertisement in a 
Seattle newspaper. No doubt simi- 
lar material appeared in newspapers 
all over the country. It was a full 
page advertisement with a picture of 
the White House in large size and 
in an inset underneath the White 
House was a picture of a long com- 
mercial electric range and standing 
behind the range was the White 
House chef. The caption was: “The 
White House has gone modern. The 
kitchen is now fully electrified.” 

I cut that out and handed it to my 
sales manager and he put a note 
across the face of it—‘‘Another 
Democratic extravagance,” — and 
handed it to each one of the sales- 
men. 

I spoke to the advertising man- 
ager of the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company, congratulating him 
upon that advertisement. “Of course, 
I don’t like it,” I said, “but I have 
to admit you put out something with 
a lot of power it it.” He said: “You 
noticed that we did not say they 
threw out gas in order to put in 
electricity, but we did not forget to 
tell that to our salesmen.” 

While our Pasadena convention 
was in session, this advertisement 
came out in a Los Angeles paper. 
It says: “No danger means no 
fear.” There is a little picture of 
an innocent baby in a bath tub. And 
then: “Approved electric water heat- 
ers are safe. It is a comfort to 
know that no trouble can come from 
your electric water heater. You en- 
joy all the hot water you want with- 
out thought of flames or fumes or 
pilot trouble that might be extin- 
guished without your knowledge. 
Ask your dealer,” etc. 

You say that is just one of those 
unethical municipal ownership out- 
fits. That was an advertisement of 
the Bureau of Power and Light. 

Here is another one: “No more 
scrubbing sooty pans. Ask about 
free wiring,” etc. It is a little ad- 
vertisement but it is poison that 
trickles into the ear trumpet of the 
American woman. 

Here is another advertisement of 
the Bureau of Power and Light on 
electric refrigeration, giving some 
eight reasons for it, and the third 
one :—‘‘No pilot, no fumes, no dan- 


ger,”—and the seventh one :—“The 
electric way is the modern way.” 
There is another one from the 
Bureau of Power and Light: “No 
flame, no fumes, no soot, no costly 


: 
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T REASON SO MANY 


NO FLAMES) 


CONNECTION OF 
ANY KIND... 








plumbing.” That is an electric re- 
frigeration advertisement. 

Now those advertisements are 
from the Bureau of Power and 
Light, which you might term an un- 
ethical municipal plant, but here is 
one by the Southern California Edi- 
son Company, a privately owned in- 
stitution. Two women are looking 
at some gas ranges and one says, 
“but they still cook the same old 
way; let’s not be hasty before we 
buy—let’s look around a bit.” Then 
an inset denotes the passage of time, 
and they start in with the new 
electric ranges and down at the bot- 
tom is the same old story—‘before 
you buy go to any electrical dealer 
and learn the marvels of this new 
day cooking method. Find out why 
so many hundreds of thousands of 
women say it is cleaner, easier and 
cheaper.” 

lt is not as cheap in our territory 
as gas is and even manufactured gas 
will do the job for at least 25% less 
than electricity, but they don’t men- 
tion that. 

Here is another one by the South- 
ern California Edison Company: 
“No flames give you complete peace 
of mind; no plumbing or permanent 
connections of any kind.” 

The Edison Company again: 
“Why be old-fashioned? You would 
not go back to the old arc light ; why 
stick to the old-fashioned stove?” 
Here is an old fish-tailed gas light 
in the corner up here. Here it shows 
a house blocked out in each block. 
and goes on: “Right today in Edi- 




















son territory alone approximately 
one home in every block has an 
electric range. Why?” Then it says 
among ten reasons: ‘Fast—cooks 
just as fast as any other cooking 
fuel.” Another statement which is 
not true. “Clean, no soot, grime, 
matches or ashes, no smudgy walls,” 
etc. 

One of ‘the boys in the Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Corporation 
reconstructed the advertisement. He 
put it: “Why be old-fashioned? You 
would not go back to the old fash- 
ioned light. Why stick to a slow 
poke range?” And for the fish- 
tailed gas light he substituted an 
old carbon electric lamp. Then in 
regard to the map, he said, “Right 
today in Edison territory alone less 
than one home in every block has 
an electric range. Why?” Then he 
gave ten reasons. 

Now I have given you some hor- 
rible examples of the kind of pub- 
licity that is being put out on the Pa- 
cific Coast, both in California and 
in the Northwest, and you say: 
“Well, that does not apply tc my 
territory. In Minneapolis, for in- 
stance, we have 88 gas homes out 
of every 100. This wave of enthusi- 
asm for competitive fuels applies 
only in your local territory: It is 
your local problem.” To that I say, 
“Oh, Yeah?” 

I hold in'my hand a booklet that 
was issued by the Hot Point Elec- 
tric Company and circulated in your 
territories as well as in mine. Here 
is what one page says, and it is just 
full of this kind of thing: “No 
chance of overheating—automatic 
control. No matches, no flames 
(that is in red type) to furnish a 
constant menace, especially where 
there are small children, and there 
are no closed room dangers.” 

Here is one that I daresay most of 
you have received or seen. It was 
circulated among all the dealers, not 
with any signature on it, but it came 
in an envélope and in the upper left 
hand corner it said: “After three 
days return to the General Electric 
Company, Specialty Appliance De- 
partment, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio. It is a reprint from one of 
these doctors who writes for the 
newspapers and who attempts 
through his columns to give you the 
answer to all human ills——Dr. Wil- 
liam Brady. I believe it appeared 
first in Detroit. It says among 
other things: “From the hygienic 
viewpoint, electricity is ideal for 
cooking because where there is no 
combustion there is no chance of 
pollution of the air with harmful 
combustion products. In my opin- 
ion, coal or wood stoves or ranges 
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What Others Think of the Gas Industry. 


come next because they are all fitted 
with stove pipes to carry the com- 
bustion products up the chimney or 
out of the house. Disregarding fac- 
tors of cost, convenience and effi 
ciency, I place gas, oil and gasoline 
stoves, ranges or hot plates lowest 
in the list because there is usually 
considerable pollution of ais in the 
kitchen by combustion products 
where these fuels are used.” 

The General Electric Company 
photostated that and said: “Here is 
one for the book. Electricity is ideal 
for cooking ; coal or wood next best,” 
and at the bottom of the list they 
did not say it, but pointed to the 
word “gas 

Here is another reason why I 
think this problem applies to the ter- 
ritory of every gas company, I care 
not who operates it or owns it or 
where it is located. I have here a 
book that was gotten out by the Mc- 
Call Publishing Company for the 
purpose of stimulating the electrical 
industry to advertise in their na- 
tional magazines. It is a survey and 
report on TVA. Among other 
things, it says: “After our inves- 





tigators went all over this pre si- 
tion we make you this report: ‘TVA 
has caught public interest. Fifty- 
four thousand people registered as 
visitors at the three major TVA 
projects in one recent month 

from every state in the Union. Nine 
thousand people in three days vis- 
ited the electric home in the Farm 
Authority Appliance aa re- 
cently opened in Chattanooga. 
About 100 letters a month are re- 
ceived by TVA officers in Knoxville 
from electric consumers in all sec- 
tions of the nation asking what their 


’ bills would be under TVA rates’.” 


I hope they tell them the truth, It 
won't hurt the gas industry. But 
here is the dangerous thing. It says 
in conclusion: “It is also inescapable 
that we face an era of greater in- 
terest in household electrical appli- 
ances than ever before. So much 
space is being given in new: % 
magazines and on the air to the Ten- 
nessee Valley cheaper electricity, 
lower priced appliances, and easier 
terms of payment that public inter- 
est in household appliances is being 
accelerated. As one appliance man- 























~ 


ke a 


16 


ufacturer expressed this condition, 
‘The TVA is the greatest piece of 
promotion that has ever broken for 
the electrical industry. Imagine the 
President of the United States stand- 


up and saying that every home in 
America t to be completely 
electrified. e could not have 


bought such publicity for a million 
dollars. Certain! , regardless of the 
eventual fate of the TVA it has 
increased public interest in home 
electrification’.” If that does not 
affect your territory you are very 
fortunate, and everything is all right. 

Here is a telegram that came yes- 
terday from New York. It says: 
“The New York Times today re- 


pa os here last night as fol- 
s: “Hopes to end use of gas. 


ia said he hoped to 
current so cheap that 


the gas companies would be put com- 


pletely out of business and the next 


would have to go to a 
museum to see that dirty, unsightly, 
gas stove. e utilities 
cannot afford to dispense with obso- 
te gas plants because they go to 
make up the enormous figures in the 
e ba he charged. With these 
yiwdtes. we will be able to cook, 
ight, w sand clean our homes with 
evidently other people think more 
about our industry than we think 
of it ourselves. Here is an adver- 
ise from a magazine published 
bythe Farmer Deposit National 
‘of Pittsburgh. It has a pic- 
ture of a gas burner, a range burner 
in the 1 right. It is headed— 
“Gas.” Paine: “In times —— 
when ‘industry is being judge 
artes te partially én a ra 3 of its 
ontr to humanity, the gas 
indn has clearly established its 
right to be considered a good citizen 
.... It serves millions of people in 
thousands of industries. It delivers 
“product in a stable and usable 
at a cost figured in pennies. 
loys hundreds of thousands of 



















lady, pays good wages, provides 
conditions, is reason- 
y free from. labor troubles and 
fo pay a fair return on the 


; ce money the public has invested in it.” 


tand that a meeting of the 
Gas Department on Mon- 

Frank Smith of 
t in all of the adver- 
ectrical appliances for 
the home and all of the gas appli- 
‘ances advertising that had appeared 
in the leading women’s magazines 
over a six months’ period. He had 
those mounted on long sheets of 


wrapping paper. The sheet of wrap- 


ping paper that contained all of the 
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gas advertising was exactly twenty 
feet, while the sheet containging the 
electrical appliance advertising was 
125 feet long. 

What has been the result of all 
this national propaganda? The re- 
sult has been that Mrs. America all 
over the country is rapidly becoming 
convinced that until her home is 
thoroughly electrified she is just in 
the natural state of an under-privi- 
leged savage, and we have got to 
answer back and tell Mrs. America 
the truth about the advantages of 


‘gas service of all kinds in the home 


compared with these other things 
that are coming along. 

It is not only the electrical range 
that we have to think about. The 
General Electric Company has orig- 
inated a very nice slogan which suits 
them wonderfully. They have just 
put out a gas furnace for heating 
homes and so they say: “Everything 
above the floor—electric ; everything 
below the floor—gas.” They want 
to push us out of the kitchen and 
when we get to the basement, we will 
meet the oil man who will gradually 
skid us on out into the street. 

Then, what will we do with our 
gas holders, with our gas mains and 
the five billions of dollars that indus- 
try has invested? 


What Are We 
Going To Do? 


What are we going to do about it? 
What can we do about it? Rates 
will not do it. The politicians, as 
per Mayor LaGuardia’s telegram, 
accuse the combination companies, 
at least, of holding the electric rates 
up to boost the poor dying gas in- 
dustry, and the gas men in the com- 
bination companies accuse the big 
bosses of being so_ electrically 
minded that they don’t give them a 
break. So you can take either horn 
of the dilemma. 

They have 88 gas homes out of 
100 in Minneapolis. We have in 
Seattle 39,000 homes that are 
equipped with electricity. It is true 
that we have 42,000 homes that are 
equipped with gas—slightly more 
than the number of electric homes, 
but remember that our gas rates are 
25% lower to do the same job than 
the electric rates, so that rates will 
not do it. Mrs. America is going 
tc have what she considers smart re- 
peer of what it is going to cost 

er. 

What can we do? We have the 
gas cooking load. It is ours. Four- 
teen million people, I think the fig- 
ures show, are today cooking with 


gas, and about 1,250,000 are cooking. - 
with electricity. But we have had-.. 


14,000,000 people cooking with gas 


for a good many years. That curve 
is a long horizontal one; the elec- 
tric curve started with no people 
cooking with electricity eight or ten 
years ago and has gone up rapidly. 
Where it will end, I don’t know. I 
will leave that to you. 

But we have that cooking load 
now and it is not going to cost us 
nearly as much to tell Mrs. America 
that she is not an under-privileged 
savage if she uses gas in her home, 
as it will cost our competitors to tear 
it down. A holding army, a possess- 
ing army, never has to put as much 
force in its defense as does an at- 
tacking army. 

I find in talking to some of my 
friends who know all about adver- 
tising rates, etc., that for less than 
one-half million dollars, we can tell 
our story about the modernity of gas 
to 14,000,000 people throughout the 
country in the standard women’s 
magazines with prestige and with all 
that authority that these women’s 
magazines carry with them. We can 
tell them that for less than one-half 
million dollars, eight times—four 
times in color and four times in 
black and white in every one of those 
magazines during the year. 

That is not much money for the 
gas industry to spend. 

I want to say here that I think 
this is the job of the gas utilities 
and not something to be passed over 
to the manufacturers. You will sell 
the ranges, you will sell the water 
heaters, the refrigerators and the gas 
equipment in the basement, so you 
tell the people about it.” 

I know why that has been done. 
I know why we have taken that atti- 
tude and you know it too. It is be- 
cause we look at what our competi- 
tors are doing, who turn the job 
over to the eral Electric Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. We have no eral Elec- 
tric or Westinghouse in the gas in- 
dustry. We have no one great big 
strong manufacturing company. We 
have a lot of them; they are good 
friends scattered all over the coun- 
try but they are not situated so that 
they can carry this ball. It is our 
ball and we have to carry it. 

The only way we can do some- 
thing about this situation is to tell 
the people through cooperative ad- 
vertising, if the gas companies in 
this Association see the situation as 
I do. Gas is modern, gas is a ser- 
vice, gas is the best friend humanity 
has, air we breathe is gas, the 


water we drink is a combination of 
gases. The fuel we use to operate 
our-automobiles is gas. Just think 
of;.the romance of gas! Gas is the 
(Continued on page 70) 
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The Natural Gas Industry 
Annual Address of Chairman, 
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JOHN B. TONKIN 


T HE natural gas industry, in its 

present state of widespread and 
growing usefulness in its service to 
consumers, can best be considered 
for its future possibilities in the light 
of its early development and expan- 
sion. There is no room for pessi- 
mism in a frank examination of the 
story of that development and ex- 
pansion. Rather there is a solid 
foundation for optimism in the fu- 
ture of the industry as we view the 
manner in which ex ion and in- 
creased output have followed the de- 
pletion and, in some cases, abandon- 
ment of fields which once were 
thought to be the richest depositories 
of gas. 

As these original sand levels and 
fields were exhausted, bepaning with 
the first..wells in the Pennsylvania 
district, other territories came 
sources of supply and wells were 
driven further and further into 
deeper sands by adventurous and 
confident men. 

While we are all aware that nat- 
ural gas is not everlasting, neverthe- 
less we know from the resources 
available in present fields and the 
probability of the successful drilling 
of new wells that we do have in 
prospect an adequate supply for 
many, many years to come. This is 
one of the encouraging thoughts I 





* Delivered before Seventeenth Annual 
Convention American Gas Association, 
The Palmer House, Chicago Iil., October 
14-17, 1935. 
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wish to emphasize to those engaged 
in the distribution and the marketing 
of gas, especially in those industrial 
districts where natural gas for do- 
mestic and manufacturing use is 
something of a new idea, 

As an example I might cite the 
city of Chicago in which we are now 
meeting. Estimated gas reserves in 
the Amarillo Field, Texas, are six- 
teen billion (16,000,000,000) cubic 
feet. Chicago is now receiving its 
supply of natural gas from this feld. 
This is an almost incomprehensible 
supply, even to those of us who have 
been accustomed to big figures 
through the spending and taxing pro- 
grams of our national administra- 
tion. 

Basing consumption on the aver- 
ages of such cities as Pittsburgh, 
where natural gas is widely used 
that portion of the Amarillo suppl 
which is available to Chicago is mat 
ficient for more years than even the 
youngest man here present will be 
engaged in the natural gas business. 
It must be remembered that the nat- 
ural gas industry, now well organ- 
ized, is not wasting its product as it 
did in the early days when la 
wells were permitted to blow into the 
air indefinitely, thus allowing mil- 
lions of cubie feet to escape. 


There are supporting statistics 


dealing with the discovery of fields, 
the expansion of natural gas uses, 
the depletion of old fields, and the 
opening of new ones, with a further 
expansion in natural gas uses, to su 
port the statements I have made. 
Some of these I will give you briefly. 
While as early as 1821 natural gas 
was used to some extent at Fredonia, 
New York, it was not until 1872 
when the Newton gas well was sunk 
in Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 
that the natural gas industry may be 


said to have had its real beginning. 
Other wells in the same period. were 
sunk in other sections of Pennsyl- 
vania and natural gas became more 
than an experiment for domestic and 
industrial purposes. Pittsburgh, as 
one example, has been an increasing- 
ly larger user of natural gas since 
1874. 

In 1878, among others, the famous 
Haymaker well at Murrysville in 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was drilled. The sandstone 
from which this gas was taken was 
struck at a depth of 1330 feet and 
took the name of Murrysville sand. 
In view of some figures I shall cite 
within a moment or two, I wish you 
would remember that 1330 foot well. 

Pittsburgh, of course, is in the 
heart of the t Appalachian oil 
and gas field which contributes to the 
use of the product. There was an 
exceptional drain on the resources of 
these early wells owing to the expan- 
sion of consumption and even 
before 1500 there were some men, 
first in the industry, who believed 
that the supply was failing and quit 
the business. 

The answer to this timidity was an 
expansion of operation throughout 
the entire Appalachian field and 
deeper drilling with the result that 
in 1906 Pennsylvania reached its 
maximum annual production of one 
hundred thirty-eight billion, one hun- 
dred sixty-one million cubic feet of 
gas (138,161,000,000). But Penn- 
sylvania was using one hundred and 
sixty-two billion (162,000,000,000) 
cubic feet of gas, and the answer to 
this deficit was additional production 
from neighboring states in new fields 


combed by eers. 

Until 1933 poy Appalachian field 
was. the biggest producer in the 
United States, 36 per cent of all the 
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gas consumed in the country flowing 
form Pennsylvania wells. Then be- 
the steady retrogression, until in 
1933 Pennsylvania produced only 4 
r cent of the United States total. 
The state of Texas, in 1933, embrac- 
ing the Amarillo field, produced 
about one-third of all the natural gas 
consumed in the United States. 
Most of the early drilling in the 
Appalachian field went no further 
than a two thousand foot limit. As 
exhaustion came to many of these 
wells, due particularly to the heavy 
drain on the gas companies during 
the war period, some natural gas 
companies, not conceiving the great- 
er discoveries that lay deeper in the 
earth, were impelled to discontinue 
the use of natural gas to certain types 
of industries. Three large compan- 
ies in the East built plants for the 
production of manufactured gas. 
But the more confident natural gas 
producers and operators, not satis- 
fied that the two thousand foot level 
was the ultimate in gas resource, 
drilled deeper and manufactured gas 
plants were found unnecessary and 
were abandoned and the territories 
served by these companies were re- 
i to the natural gas industry. 
illing for natural gas has been 
pushed, depending upon the de- 
mands, with rewards going to those 
daring operators who were willing 
to venture deeper and deeper to find 
productive wells. 
The original drilling throughout 
the A chian field was to and 
the Murrysville and Ven- 
ango group of sands where large vol- 
umes of gas were encountered. The 
average well depth was 1500 feet. 
When this supply began to “play 
en the wells Ave drilled rch to 
through € peechley orizon, 
with an average depth of 2500 feet, 
and later through the Bradford 


of sands with an average 
depth of 3500 feet. 
1920 a well was drilled near 


Ligonier, Pennsylvania and encoun- 
tered a supply of at 6822 feet in 
the Oriskany oad This discovery 
led the way to additional Oriskany 
_ sand production. 

In 1930 a company in northern 
Pennsylvania was using a mixed gas 
and, as their supply of natura! gas 
for enriching purposes was getting 
low, they decided to make a deep test 
to the Oriskany sand in Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania. This venture 
was successful and at a depth of 
4000 feet a twenty million cubic foot 
well was obtained with a rock pres- 
sure of 1700 pounds. 

Additional production from the 


song sand has been obtained in 
New York State and in Potter 
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County, Pennsylvania. The depth 
to the sand in Potter County is about 
5100 feet. Very recently, gas was 
encountered in the Oriskany sand 
near Charleston, West Virginia, at a 
depth of 4800 feet and in a well in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, near the 
Pennsylvania state line, at a depth of 
4400 feet. 

Two interesting tests are being 
drilled at the present time, one in 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, and 
another in Beaver County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On account of the Oriskany devel- 
opment, where wells with open flows 
of seventy-five million (75,000,000) 
cubic feet and rock pressures as high 
as 2200 pounds have been encoun- 
tered, we have heard no complaints 
of natural gas shortage in the Appa- 
lachian field for the past fifteen 
years, and due to the recent gas well 
developments in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and California, from depths up to 
12,000 feet, there is no evidence of 
shortage throughout the entire 
United States. 

Many additional uses of natural 
gas have been developed during the 
past several years and the prospect 
of an adequate supply for many, 





many years to come shows that these 
uses can be expanded and extended. 
The gas refrigerator and air condi- 
tioning are new uses for natural gas. 
A marked improvement has been 
made in the design and operation of 
gas burning equipment and the’ im- 
provement of gas for domestic heat- 
ing plants is increasing. 

With very close cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturer of gas burn- 
ing equipment and distributors, to- 
gether with unification of effort by 
our engineers and the engineers of 
large industrial consumers, much has 
been accomplished in the building up 
of additional gas loads. 

It must be understood, of course, 
that natural gas cannot now be pro- 
duced as cheaply as it was thirty 
years ago. The cost of dfilling a 
well then was $5,000. Today, the 
cost of drilling a deep well in the 
Appalachian field is $25,000 to $50,- 
000 while in the West, and South- 
west it amounts to $100,000. 

We are aware that natural gas is 
not everlasting, but we do have an 
adequate supply, not only for now, 
and the immediate future, but for 
many, many years to come. 


a eee 


“For the Benefit of the Gas Industry and 63 


Million Gas 


|N commemoration of the Tenth 

Anniversary of its Testing Labora- 
tories’ program, the American Gas 
Association published last month an 
attractively prepared 40-page book- 
let which should be of unusual in- 
terest to every person within the 
gas industry, and many without. En- 
titled “For the Benefit of the Amer- 
ican Gas Industry and 63 Million 
Gas Consumers,” it treats in sim- 
ple engaging style every phase of 
the Testing Laboratories’ work, his- 
tory, and possibilities, emphasizing 
in particular what the Laboratories 
have meant to both the Industry and 
its customers. 

“For the Benefit of the American 
Gas Industry and 63 Million Gas 
Consumers” is an outstanding pub- 
lication, not only by reason of its 
timeliness and editorial content, but 
by reason of its modern typographi- 
cal and illustrative make-up. Printed 
in two colors, it presents 69 illus- 
trations strikingly arranged. Some 
12 of its 40 pages are distinctly dis- 
play layouts. 

Formally, the publication is the 
1935 Report of the Laboratories 


Consumers” 


Managing Committee. It was dis- 
tributed to all delegates at the Sev- 
enteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Gas Association, held at 
the Palmer House in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 14-18, as one feature of the 
Laboratories’ Anniversary celebra- 
tion included on the program. 

Being of a souvenir nature, quan- 
tities of it are stocked for general 
distribution at the Association 
Headquarters, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., the Cleveland 
Laboratory, 1032 E. 62nd Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Pacific 
Coast Branch Laboratory, 718 
Towne Ave., Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. One or two copies may be 
secured upon request and without 
charge. - Larger quantities will be 
supplied at cost. 

It will be of benefit, not only to 
all persons within the Industry, but 


to individuals interested in consumer 
standardization, home economics, 


testing institution operation, house 
furnishing, domestic and commercial 
heating, and allied fields, to secure a 
copy. 
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Employee Selling From An Operator's 


Viewpoint” 


S. B. SEVERSON 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Republic Light, Heat G Power Company, Inc., Buffalo, New York 


Two years ago, on the occasion of 
the International Gas Conference 
and American Gas Association Con- 
vention at Chicago, Judge H. O. 
Caster, then president-elect of the 
Association, addressed the Technical 
Section. A part of his address fol- 
lows: 

“There are no right conclusions 
that can be drawn, no safe progress 
can be had except those based upon 
the facts, the real facts. The suc- 
cessful executive is the man who lays 
the facts on the table and then draws 
conclusions from these facts. Most 
of the things we do in life we do be- 
cause they have always been done 
that way—it is just good form to do 
it that way; we had no thought of 
doing it any other way. But the 
technical man is the man who col- 
lects the facts, who gets together all 
the known facts and then weighs 
them for what they are worth. He 
is not afraid to launch out from that 
which is known to that which is un- 
known. 

“Tt is a pleasure to be with the 
men who are putting the facts on the 
table trying to draw the correct an- 
swer from those facts and who are 
trying to reach out and give us some- 
thing that will be worth while. The 
technical man is the vanguard leader 
in the progress of business.” 

Technical men, as Judge Caster 
said, “are men who collect the facts 
and then weigh them for what they 
are worth.” They have been par- 
ticularly concerned with facts and 
methods which would increase the 
efficiency of their company’s opera- 
tion or would yield a greater return 
on the company’s investment. This 
interest of the technical gas man in 
the past, in such matters, has been 
responsible for the remarkable ad- 
vancement of gas engin ing which, 
through its perfection of utility serv- 
ice, has contributed so much to the 
comforts, conveniences, and high 


at A. G. A. Convention, Technical 
15, 1935. 
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QUESTION: 


Where does the Sales Department 
begin and where does it end? 


ANSWER: 


“The Sales Department begins with 
the officers, directors and general 
manager and goes right down to the 
telephone operator and office boy— 
every human being in the industry. 
Without every employee of an or- 
ganization interested in load build- 
ing, that organization cannot get to 
first base.” 











standards of living of the American 
home. 

However, there still remains an- 
other field which might be termed 
“human Engineering”. to which the 
technical man can bring the benefits 
of his training and receive in return, 
rewards equally as great as from 
technical engineering. This is the 
field of employee relationships and a 
consideration of the important part 
which a company’s personnel plays 
in the success of its operations. 

As a result of the present eco- 
nomic and social depression, there 
has been intensive competition for 
the consumer’s dollar. To assure a 
company of its share, it has become 
more and more necessary to promote 
a salesmindedness on the part of 
every employee in the organization. 
This fact is no lon a nebulous 
theory but an established principle. 
The various plans and activities of 
companies all over the country to 
utilize, by some means or other, the 
latent possibilities of their existi 
personnel bear out this statement. It 
has been their main purpose, by these 
means, either to increase sales by 
making productive salesmen out of 
previously non-selling employees or 
increase the efficiency of their opera- 
tions and their services to their con- 
sumers. 


What Is Employee Selling? 


Another way of saying the same 
thing is “Where does the Sales De- 
partment begin and where does it 
end?” One of the committees of the 
American Gas Association, after a 
national survey of employee coopera- 
tion in selling, made the following 
statement : 

“The Sales Department begins 
with the officers, directors and gen- 
eral manager and goes right down to 
the telephone operator and office boy 
—every human being in the indus- 
try. Withéut every employee of an 
gr wre: interested in load build- 
ing, that organization cannot ‘get to 
first base’.” ” 

So in any consideration of em- 
ployee selling it is essential that we 
consider all employees whether Pro- 
duction, Transmission, Distribution 
or Office, as operating employees and 
as active participants in all the sell- 
ing activities of a company. This 
may be either in the sale of appli- 
ances or services of the company. 


is Em Selling justifiable from a 
Comeants’ Viewpoint? 

We believe it is. It has been our 
experience that through their selling 
activities our employees have con- 
tributed approximately 38% of our 
total appliance sales. A reference to 
Exhibit I, “Total Appliance Sales, 
Employee Tips and Direct Sales” 
shows that in the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1934, our employee 
selling activities produced over 
$121,000 of appliance sales as com- 
pared with $201,000 of the regular 
sales force. For the first nine 
months of the present fiscal year, our 
employee selling activities have pro- 
duced over $112,000 of appliance 
sales as compared with $95,000 for 
the previous similar period. 

In 1932 our employee direct —- 
activities resulted in the sale of 11 
units; in 1933 the sale of 1488 units 
and in 1934 the sale of 1204 units. 











THE DOMINION—REPUBLIC GROUP 
TOTAL APPLIANCE SALES, EMPLOYEES TIPS & DIRECT 
SALES ($) 
Year Ending Sept. 30, 1934 


New Business Dep’t Sales 
Employee Tip Sales 
Employee Direct Sales 

Total Merchandise Sales 


$ Jo 
201933 62 
81330 25 
40282 13 
323545 100 


TOTAL APPLIANCE SALES, EMPLOYEES TIPS & DIRECT SALES 
9 Months Ending June 


1934-1935 
1934 1935 

$ % $ % 

New Business Dep't Sales 195531 67 276884 71 
Employee Tip Saies . 61276 21 79269 20 
Employee Direct Sales 33963 12 33726 9 
Total Merchandise Sales 290770 100 389879 100 

Exhibit | 


In addition our employee tip selling 
activities account for 25% of the 
sales units of the regular Sales De- 
t which, in 1932, amounted 
to 1312 unit. sales; in 1933 to 1092 
unit sales and in 1934 to 1330 unit 
Be purely statistical stand 
Tom a s Stic. } = 
oint alone, die results which 
maintain and increase our ap- 
sales, while at the same time 
id not increase our expense, point 
out the decided advantages which ac- 
crue to an organization which will 
utilize all ting employees for 
some type e sales participation. 
Besides the tangible evidence that 
selling maintains and in- 
creases the sales of a company on its 
isting investment at less expense 
of sales volume, we have 


1. That employee selling develops 
a salesminded organization ale 
to every opportunity to produce 
sales and at the same time de- 
velops, in the employee, the 
ability to sell any and all of the 


S$ services. 
2. That selling awakens 
the latent possibilities of a com- 


pany’s personnel, develops its 
man power and discovers new 
abilities among its employees. 
3. That employee selling creates a 
_ better morale among its employ- 
ees through their unified effort 
in working toward the same 
sale of its company’s 
uct to satisfied customers. 
4. t employee selling improves 
: company’s customer rela- 
tions because it makes better in- 
formed employees who are able 
to size up the customer’s needs 
and will take a keener and more 
sensitive personal interest in the 
customer and become more 





anxious to solve his problem. 

5. That employee selling produces 
a smoother functioning organi- 
zation because each employee 
recognizes the interrelation and 
importance of each department 
in attaining the company’s goal. 

6. That employee selling produces 
a better sale of equipment with 
less returned appliances and 
credit losses. 

7. That employee selling produces 
a steadier volume of sales re- 
sulting in steadier employment 
which provides more work for 
its personnel—or maintains 
work when otherwise its activ- 
ities would be slack. 

8. That employee selling creates 
more pride on the part of the 
employee in the company’s op- 
erations and his personal ap- 
pearance. 

9. Finally, that employee selling 
gives a greater and more regu- 
lar sales coverage of a com- 
pany’s customers, particularly 
in scattered districts. 

Many of these benefits cannot be 
measured statistically by any “yard- 
stick” but are just as apparent to a 
company engaged in employee selling 
as any statistical summary which can 
be drawn up. This fact we can 
vouch for from our own experience. 


is Employee Selling justifiable from an 
Employee’s Viewpoint? 

In considering the facts of this 
matter, one of the first things to be 
considered is, “How has the em- 
ployee benefited through his partici- 
pation in the selling activities of our 
organization?” In the first place he 
has received extra money in commis- 
sions for his selling participation. 
Exhibit II summarizes the commis- 
sions earned by our operating em- 
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ployees during the past three years as 
a result of their selling efforts. It is 
interesting to note that: 

1. The percentage of the total 
number of operating employees 
earning commissions tends to 
increase as the selling activities 
are continued for: 

A. In 1932—74% of our em- 
ployees earned commissions 
In 1933—76% of our em- 
ployees earned commissions 
In 1934—83% of our em- 
ployees earned commissions 

2. As the percentage of the total 
number of operating employees 
earning any commissions in- 
creases, the tendency is for the 
individual to earn increased 
commissions as shown in Table 


A. The percentage of operating 
employees earning over 
$10.00 increased from 
33.5% in 1932 to 50.0% in 
1934. 

The percentage earning over 
$30.00 increased from 9.4% 
4 24.6% 

e percentage earning over 

$50.00 increased from 4.2% 

to 13.3% 

The percentage earning over 
$70.00 increased from 1.8% 
to 8.8% 

The percentage earning over 
$90.00 increased from .8% 
to 5.8% 

3. That as the percentage of oper- 
ating employees earning any 
commissions increased, the 
tendency is for the median av- 
erage commissions to increase 
(50% earn over this average 
and 50% earn under it) for: 
A. In 1932, the median average 

commission was $5.93 

In 1933, the median average 
commission was $6.21. 

In 1934, the median average 
commission was $10.00 

In addition to the extra money 

which employee selling gave the em- 

ployees, it has been our experience 
that the individual employee has 
benefited : 

1. By ing sales conscious 
and alert to sales opportunities, 

2. By developing his judgment in 
sizing up the consumer’s prob- 
lems and needs, 

3. By increasing his contacts with 
customers and developing his 
ability to meet more people and 

«ees 

. DY interest an 
familiarity with all phases of 
the company’s activities, there- 
by keeping him out of a rut and 
making his every-day contacts 


easier. 
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COMMISSIONS PAID OPERATING EMPLOYEES FOR TIP AND DIRECT 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 


SELLING PARTICIPATION 


CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 


Table “A” ss! 
Commissions ($) 1932 1933 1934 Commissions 1932 1 1934 
100.01—over 1 1 18 ($) No % No. % No. % 
90.01—100.00 2 1 3 Over 100.00 1 3 1 a 18 5.0 
80.01—90.00 1 2 5 Over 90.00 3 8 2 6 21 5.8 
70.01—80.00 3 2 6 Over 80.00 4 1.1 4 1.1 26 7.2 
60.01—70.00 2 4 7 Over 70.00 7 18 6 1.7 32 88 
50.01—60.00 7 3 9 Over 60.00 9 24 10 2.9 39 10.8 
40.01—50.00 8 7 18 Over 50.00 16 42 13 3.7 48 13.3 
30.01—40.00 12 8 23 Over 40.00 24 6.3 20 5.7 66 18.2 
20.01—30.00 31 29 35 Over 30.00 36 9.4 28 8.0 89 24.6 
10.01—20.00 61 63 57 Over 20.00 67 17.5 57 16.2 124 34.3 
01—10.00_ 156 145 121 Over 1000 128 335 120 342 181 500 
No Commission 98 86 60 Over 0,00 284 74.3 265 75.5 302 83.4 
No Commissions 98 25.7 86 24.5 60 16.6 
Total Employees 382 351 362 
Note: These commissions do not include bonuses and overridi 
No. Earning Commissions 284 265 302 commissions to Team Captains. ding 
2 ~* bey omg aad . a a yb * The Median Avene represents ~ mifociak “ pt comteoat 
o. Not Earning Commissions commissions earn over that re an earn un- 
% of Total Employees 26% 24% 17% . “9a 


Total Commissions Paid $4,155.59 $3,733.88 $8,318.23 
5.93 6.21 10.00 


*Median Ave. Commission 
+Arithmetic Ave. 
mission 


Com- 
10.88 


5. By recognizing the importance 
of each department and finding 
out that selling is not an “easy” 
job with all “velvet” and yet at 
the same time learning the 
principles of common sense sell- 

ing. 

6. By being given an opportunity 
to develop his own abilities, pro- 
duce results and thus open the 
way for future advancement. 

7. Finally, by the increased and 
steady work which a continuous 
program of employee participa- 
tion in the selling activities 
create. 

Numerous incidents have occurred 
in our organization to verify all of 
the above statements and we, there- 
fore, feel that employee selling is 
justifiable from an employee’s view- 
point also. 


What Is the Organization Within the 
Company for Employee Selling? 

An organization, naturally, had to 
be developed which would produce 
these results and after experience, 
the organization outlined under Ex- 
hibit III, in skeleton form, was 
found to be best adapted for our 
group and has proven satisfactory. 

The entire organization is divided 
into divisions and teams supervised 
even down to many of the team cap- 
tains by technical men. These men 
have sold appliances on the firing 
line and this experience coupled with 
their technical training has assisted 
— in their supervisory capacity 
also. 


What Types of Employee Selling Are 
Used? eer 


In our particular group of prop- 


10.64 


Exhibit I! 


erties, we have two major Employee 
Selling activities namely, 

i ployee Tip Selling 

2. Employee Direct Selling 


What Is Employee Tip Selling? 


As its name implies, Employee Tip 
Selling encourages all employees to 
furnish leads for sales by “tips” 
which they turn over to the Sales 
Department. This activity makes 
the employees salesminded and en- 
courages them to seek sales possibil- 
ities on every occasion. These “tips” 
or leads are then used to good advan- 
tage by the regular Sales Depart- 
ment. The results of this activity 
were apparent at once. It made the 
employees alert to their present op- 
portunities and promoted a sales 
consciousness which was beneficial 
to the company and to the employees. 


They earned extra money a 
the beuliete paid on the sales result- 


der). : 
+ The Arithmetic Average equals total commissions divided by 
total employees. 


ing from tips and at the same time 
the Sales artment’s calls were 
made more efficient. 


What Is the nization for 
Employee Tip Selling? 

A booklet containing instructions 
and information together with ten 
duplicate prospect cards is issued to 
each employee. These cards, when 
filled out, are turned over to the 
Sales Department and a salesman is 
assigned to contact the prospect. If 
the sale is made, the employee re- 
ceives a “tip bonus” in accordance 
with a definite schedule. If no sale 
is made, the card with proper nota- 
tion is turned back to the emp 

A full description of this boo 
and further details of this with 
the complete bonus schedule is con- 
tained in a paper read before the 
Natural Gas rtment of the 
American Gas Association at their 
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Exhibit {11. Employee organization for selling and educational activities. 
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EMPLOYEE TIPS AND RESULTING SALES FROM A REPRESENTATIVE 


DISTRIBUTION CENTER DURING A 14 MONTH PERIOD 


Total Tips Total Sales % of 
Turned in Resulting Tips Turned In 
Appliance 203 76 37 
Service 67 51 ~76 
Total 270 127 47 
No. of Employees 29 
No. of Employees Turning in Tips 22 
% of Employees Turning in Tips | 76% 
Average Tips per Employee Turning in Tips 12 
BY CLASSES OF OPERATING EMPLOYEES 
% of Total No. of Tips % of Tips 
No. of Tips Tips Turned Resulting Resulting 
Department Turned In In in Sales in Sales 
Office 112 42 70 63 
Meter Men 89 33 30 34 
Fitters 47 17 16 35 
Others 22 8 11 50 
Total 270 100 127 47 
Exhibit V 


1935 Convention at Memphis in an 
article entitled “Whole Organization 
Attention to Sales.” .. . 


What Are the Sales Results of 
Employee Tip Selling? 


Exhibit V shows the appliance and 
service tips turned in during a four- 
teen month period in one of our rep- 
resentative distribution center dis- 
tricts and the sales resulting there- 
from during that period. 

1. 22 out of 29 operating employ- 
or 76% of them turned in 


ie 


2. 


i 


22 employees turned in 
tips or an average of 12 
per employee. 

3. These 270 tips turned in result- 
ed in 127 sales or were 47% 
productive as follows: 

203 appliance tips resulted in 

76 sales or 37% productive 

67 service tips resulted in 51 
“gales or 76% productive 


What Classes of Employees Turn 
In “Tips”? 

An analysis of these same facts 
relative to the 270 tips turned in dur- 
ing that fourteen month period 
showed that: 

1. Office employees turned in 42% 
of the total or 112 tips. 

2. Meter men turned in 33% of 

the total or 89 tips. 

3. Fitters turned in 17% of the 

total or 47 tips. 

4. Others turned in 8% of the 

total or 22 tips. 

The sales resulting therefrom were 
equally as interesting: 

1. Office loyee’s tips produced 
70 age 63% siidicties. 


3 


3 





2. Meter men’s tips produced 30 
sales or 34% productive. 

3. Fitter’s tips produced 16 sales 
or 35% productive. 

4. Other tips produced 11 sales or 
50% productive. 

Thus, all classes of operating em- 

ployees participate in the tip selling. 


What Is Employee Direct Selling? 


As its name implies, employee di- 
rect selling is the selling by all em- 
ployees during specified campaigns. 
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What Are the Sales Results of 
Employee Direct Selling? 


Exhibit VIII summarizes the re- 
sults of the appliances sold by our 
operating employees in direct selling 
campaigns during the past three and 
one-half years. During that period 
our operating employees sold a total 
of 3994 appliances distributed as 
shown in the exhibit. 

Our experience has proved that 
the radiant heater, due to its custom- 
er acceptance and low price, was a 
good appliance to initiate employee 
direct selling. This furnished the 
necessary confidence for future sell- 
ing for after successfully selling 
radiant heaters in 1932, storage sys- 
tems and ranges were added to the 
employee direct selling campaign in 
1933; circulators in 1934 and this 
past Spring our operating employees 
sold house heating equipment for the 
first time. During our past fiscal 
year, our employee direct selling 
amounted to over $40,000 or 13% of 
our total merchandise sales. 


In the last employee direct selling 
range campaign, 90 employees or 
25% of our total operating employ- 
ees sold a total of 156 ranges direct- 
ly. Yet this was at a time consid- 
ered to be a dull period for a ran 
campaign and yet exceeded even the 
manufacturer’s expectations. 


(Continued on page 72) 


THE DOMINION—REPUBLIC GROUP 
GAS APPLIANCE SALES BY UNITS 
EMPLOYEE DIRECT SELLING CAMPAIGNS 


Units 


; Sold % Total Sold 

Operating Sales Total +p Creramme 

Year Employees Employees Employees mployees 

Radiant Fires (7 Campaigns) 
1932 1,139 534 1 68.1 
1933 957 663 ifs 59.1 
1934 772 680 532 
1935 (Spring) 101 119 46.0 
Total 2,969 1,996 4,965 598 
Storage Systems (4 Campaigns) 
1933 321 587 905, 35.4 
1934 109 217 326 33.5 
1935 (Summer) 36 138 174 20.7 
Total 466 “942 1,408 33.1 
Ranges (2 Campaigns) 
1933 210 241. 451 466 
1934 149 281 430 347 
Total ~ 359 522 881 408 
Circulators (3 Campaigns) 

1934 174 203 377 46.2 
1935 (Spring) 18 35 53 34.0 
Total 192 “238 430 447 


1935 (Spring) 


Note: These unit sales represent only the units sold during the 
Campaigns during the time both the 


House Heating (1 Carapaign) 
8 70 


Operating and Sales 


pated. They are not indicative of the total appliance unit sales for the year. 
Exhibit VIII 
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Developments in Gas 


Making Process for Peak Loads’ 


LEON J. WILLIEN, Operating Gas Engineer 


Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Introduction 


OUSE heating is a seasonable 

business. While it offers a field 
for increasing gas sales, it also in- 
creases the peak load and decreases 
the load factor on the gas production 
equipment. For this reason, many 
gas companies are reluctant to take 
on substantial amounts of house 
heating business. They believe that 
the cost of taking care of the peaks 
will more than offset any added rev- 
enue. 


Definitions 

Since gas for house heating is 
used only in cold weather, the heat- 
ing season is the peak load period. 
In addition, there are extreme daily 
peaks which vary inversely as the 
atmospheric temperature. These 
peaks are usually of 3 to 5 day’s 
duration. 

A gas company distributing manu- 
factured gas with little or no house 
heating load will have a maximum 
day’s sendout approximately twice 
the minimum day’s sendout or one- 
and-one-quarter times the average 
daily sendout for the year. 

A gas company with an appreci- 
able amount of house heating will 
have a maximum day’s sendout many 
times the minimum. For example, 
a small natural gas town in the mid- 
dle west with 2600 domestic and 
commercial customers, 300 of whom 
use gas for house heating, had a 
maximum day’s sendout last winter 
7.5 times the minimum and 2.44 
times the average daily sendout for 
the year. 

The amount of peak load gas re- 
quired for house heating is de- 
fae upon the saturation of house 

eating customers. While the amount 
used by any one customer is de- 
pendent upon many factors, an aver- 
age house heating customer will use 





* Presented at the A.G.A. Convention 
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approximately one-third of a therm 
per degree day. With the aid of the 
weather bureau reports, it is possible 
to estimate the amount of gas re- 
quired for any given number of 
house heating customers. 

Utilization 

Peak load gas is mixed with the 
normal or base load gas. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, that the peak load gas, 
when mixed with the normal or base 
load gas, will burn satisfactorily in 
the customers’ appliances. There 
are four factors inherent in the 
utilization of gas: ‘ 

1—Specific Gravity, 
2—Heating Value, 
3—Chemical Composition, 
4—Gas Line Pressure. 

The following general statements 
cover briefly the allowable variations 
in the factors which govern the util- 
ization of gas. These variations ap- 
ply principally to manufactured 
even aA to 600 Btu: 

—The specific gravity may vary 
20% upward and 10% ~ Mena 
ward. For industrial appli- 


ances this variation should not 
exceed plus or minus 10%. 

2—The heating value may vary 
plus or minus 5%. 

3—The proportions of the three 
classes of constituents, (fast- 
burning, slow-burning and in- 
erts) should not vary to any 
great extent. 

With gases of 600 Btu. or more, 
the gravity variation should not ex- 
ceed plus or minus 10%. 

Due to the many types of gas ap- 
pliances in use today, it has been im- 
possible so far to produce a manu- 
factured gas that can be substituted 
for natural gas and give 100% serv- 
ice with all appliances. It has been 
found that some appliances flash 
back while others burn with a yellow 
flame on the same gas. A gas can 
be manufactured that will render sat- 
isfactory service in an emergency. 

Based upon the work I have done 
and studies I have made of the work 
done by others on the production of 
a suitable manufactured gas for use 
as a substitute gas for natural gas, I 
have drawn the following conclu- 
sions : 

1—That the specific gravity and 

chemical composition of the 
manufactured gas rather than 
the Btu are the determining 
factors in the ability to use 
such a gas as a substitute for 
natural gas. 

2—That an oil gas having the 

same gravity as the natural gas 
is the best substitute for nat- 
ural gas, although the Btu may 
be 10% to 15% lower than the 
natural gas. 

3—That a straight oil gas is a bet- 

ter substitute gas than a mix- 
ture of oil gas and blue gas. 
4—That a mixture of natural gas 

and high Btu manufactured 
gas containing as much as 50% 
to 70% of the manufactured 
gas can be used over a long 
period and give satisfactory 
service. 
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Methods And Processes 
Augmenting The Gas Supply 
During Peak Loads 


For 


Coal Gas 


Coal gas equipment is not very 
flexible. Such plants usually have 
sufficient holder capacity to take care 
of day-to-day variations. 

The su L, of coal gas may be 
augmented to meet peak loads en- 
countered with house heating by the 
following methods: 

1—The production of by-product 

coke ovens underfired with 
their own gas can be increased 
about 54% by underfiring with 
producer gas or blue gas and 
releasing all of the oven gas 
for distribution. 

2—The Pacific Coast Oil Gas 

Process produces a 550 Btu oil 
that is identical with coal gas. 
Such a gas can be mixed with 
coal gas in any proportion. 
For peak load gas, a single- 
: shell machine would be prefer- 
'_- able to a two-shell machine. 
One drawback to the Pacific 
Coast Oil Gas Process is the 
handling and disposing of the 


ck made which amounts 
to about 20 Ib. per MCF. Fuel 
oil is used in this process, al- 


si) ordinary gas oil can 
aed ny ol been used to an ad- 
_ 3—Carburetted water gas or but- 
- ame enriched blue gas can be 
“mixed with coal gas at times 
of load to the extent of 
‘ Tae can be increased by 

$ ing some of the 
butane = Soave the fuel bed or 
by the use of the Willien-Stein 
Low Gravity Water Gas Proc- 


ess. 
A blue gas plant used with un- 
ovens could make blue 
gas for underfiring as well as 
or enrichment with butane for 
mixing with the coal gas. In 
this way, gas production could 
— from 103% to 
4—An inexpensive type of car- 
water equipment to 
use for — load gas is a 
Springer Single-Shell Machine. 
5—Butane or propane air gas of 
the same Btu as the coal gas 
can be mixed with the coal gas 

. to the extent of 10%. 

a small gas company 
in California changed from 550 
Btu oil gas to Btu butane 
air gas without changing the 
customers’ appliances. It would 
_ therefore, that a 900 Btu 
utane air gas could be mixed 
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with a 550 Btu coal gas in any 
proportion. Since this would 
increase the Btu of the sendout 
gas, it would not be practical 
without a therm rate. To 
avoid a possible explosive mix- 
ture, one part of coal gas 
should not be mixed with more 
than two parts of 900 Btu 
butane air gas. 


Oil Gas—Pacific Coast Process 


The production of 550 Btu oil gas 
from fuel oil can be increased about 
40% by increasing the heats and the 
amount of oil used so as to produce 
a 515-520 Btu gas, enriching this gas 
to 550 Btu with butane and adding 
to it 15% of 550 Btu Butane air gas. 

The use of Diesel or ordinary gas 
oil instead of fuel oil will increase 
the gas production 20% and reduce 
the tar and lampblack production 
25%. 


Carburetted Water Gas 


The following are known methods 
and processes which can be used for 
increasing the capacities of a car- 
buretted water gas machine to aug- 
ment the gas supply during peak 
loads where 100% water gas is dis- 
tributed : 
i1—The use of a blowrun will in- 
crease the capacity about 30%. 

2—The combined use of a blow- 
run and the Willien-Stein Low 
Gravity Water Gas Process 
will increase the capacity about 
55%. 

3—Capacities of old style uprun 
water gas sets can be increased 
about 20% by the application 
of downrun steam. 

4—Increasing the blast pressure 
reduces the blasting time and 
increases the time for gas mak- 


ing. 

5—Hydraulically operated valves 
and automatic control makes it 
possible to take maximum ad- 
vantage of high blast pressures 
in using shorter operating 
cycles. 

6—Increasing size of connections 
between shells and enlarging 
the stack valve opening reduces 
the back pressure through a set, 
thereby increasing the capacity. 

7—Automatic charging machines 
increase capacities Fo to 10%. 

8—An increase of 15% to 20% 
can be obtained by the use of 
mechanical generators. 

a of streamline checker 

rick has increased duc- 

tion 10% to 15%. ad 

10—If coal is use for normal 


eration, an increase of 25% 


can be obtained by changing to 
coke. 










11—A Springer single-shell water 
gas machine is probably the 
least expensive type to install 
for peak load. 

12—If refinery oil gas is available, 
reforming part of it by the 
U.G.I. Reforming Process and 
enriching the blue gas and re- 
formed gas mixture by cold en- 
richment will increase the ca- 
pacity about 66.5%. 


Mixed Gases 


Where the normal sendout is a 
mixed gas it is usually a mixture of 
coal gas and carburetted water gas. 
In such cases the daily variations are 
taken care of with water gas. The 
production of both gases can be in- 
creased by one or more of the meth- 
ods listed. under coal gas and car- 
buretted water gas. 


Natural Gas 


The following gases have been 
found suitable as a substitute for 
natural gas in an emergency, also for 
mixing with natural gas to augment 
the supply at times of peak load. 


Permissible Amounts 


In Sendout Gas 
Prolonged Short 
Peaks— Peaks— 
%o % 
Oil Gas 70 100 
arbre Water Gas A v4 
utane or propane air 
Coal Gas enriched —t - 
butane 100 100 
Blue Gas enriched with 
butane 50 
Carburetted water gas en- 
riched with butane 20 50 
Low Gravity Carb. water 
gas en with butane 60 70 


Reformed Natural Gas 

enriched with butane 90 90 

It should be possible to use 550 
Btu Pacific Coast Oil Gas enriched 
with butane to the same extent as 
butane enriched coal gas. 

Where the natural gas supply is 
limited or purchased on a demand 
charge basis, part of the natural gas 
can be reformed in a water gas ma- 
chine and the reformed gas enriched 
with butane, In this operation a cubic 
foot of natural gas will produce 2.56 
cu. ft. of 1050 Btu. butane enriched 


gas. 

High Btu. oil gas or carburetted 
water gas can be made by the follow- 
ing processes: ) 

1—The Refractory Screen Oil Gas 

Process. This process is adapt- 
able to a water machine 
with some minor ges. 
2—Pacific Coast Oil Gas Process. 
Either a sg or two-shell 
machine can — An oil 
containing a rcen 
of cok i should be oe | 
3—Modification of Standard 
Water Gas Practice. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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A Continuous Gas-Fired Normalizing Furnace. 





The 
Ferrous 


Metal 
Industry 


Report of Ferrous Metals Committee* 


Ai the risk of perhaps reviewing 

familiar knowledge, let us con- 
sider the various operations in the 
heating and heat treating of ferrous 
metals. Then let us consider exam- 
ples of equipments in use in each of 
the five general classifications which 
cover this field. These classifications 
are: ee sgh ag carburiz- 
ing, cyaniding, and lastly, forging. 
“iho harden steel we heat it to a 
temperature well above the critical 
range and quench it in oil, water, or 
other cooling media. For example, 
the critical temperature of 0.2 car- 
bon steel is about 1550°. Such steel 
might be heated to about 1650° F. 
If nickel is alloyed with the steel, 
the critical temperature is lowered. 
The hardening temperature for many 
steels is conaineslie tales 1650° F. 

Annealing is heating to tempera- 
tures which are sometimes slightly 
above the critical, sometimes close to 
critical, and sometimes below. From 
this temperature the work is gradu- 
ally cooled and sometimes over pro- 
longed periods. 

The divisions of annealing are: 
noeman sing. Sopeeeeee. “process” 


annealing, , tempering, 
and malleableizing and phitizing, 
To normalize steel we heat it above 


the critical range and when the de- 
sired grain growth is attained, we 
* Presented at the A. G. A. Convention 
Chicago, Ill., October 16. 


HALE A. CLARK, Chairman 


Detroit City Gas Company, Detroit, Mich. 


cool sharply to below the critical 
and from that temperature gradu- 
ally cool to somewhat above room 
temperature. This type of treatment 
is one frequently met in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

To spheroidize steel, we heat it to 
temperatures slightly below the crit- 
ical range and cool slowly. This type 
of treatment is comparatively rare. 
It is probable that it occurs most 
frequently in the manufacture of 
plain carbon tools. 

“Shop” or “process” wasp g is 
an operation for the relieving of lo- 
calized strains resulting from form- 
ing of sheets in the “process” of 
stamping or pressing. 

In box annealing we are usually 
treatirig steel sheets or strips. The 
temperature is considera below 
the critical, about 1250° to 1450° F., 
for an 0.2 carbon steel whose critical 
is at 1550° F. The sheets are heated 
for a prolonged period and are grad- 
ually cooled. The heating and cool- 
ing is done under covers in which 
the sheets are surrounded by non- 
oxidizing atmospheres. 

Tempering (or drawing) follows 
the completion of the hardening op- 
eration mentioned above. The tem- 
perature is conside below the 
critical, frequently u 100° F. 
Following the heating, cooling is at 
a gradual rate, usually not closely 
controlled. 


The other subdivisions of anneal- 
ing relate to the treatment of cast 
iron. Malleableizing is for white 
cast iron, graphitizing is for grey 
cast iron. In both of these treat- 
ments the temperatures are consid- 
ie re the critical. Funda- 
menta urpose is to change 
combined carbon into ae lore i or 

ite. Sually in m 

aa peneaee is to develop enh 
of structure. Frequently in graphit- 
izing the purpose is to develop ma- 
chinability. 

. Let us return now to the third 
general classification, namely, that of 
carburizing. The purpose of this 
operation is to develop carbon con- 
centration, usually restricted to the 
surface, although in certain steels 
penetrating to the core. Heating is 
to temperatures well above the criti- 
cal and is in the presence of carbon, 
either in the form of gas driven out 
ot carburizing compound, or in an 
atmosphere of hydrocarbon gas dis- 
charge into the chamber. This op- 
eration is sometimes followed by 
quenching for hardening,’ and some- 
times followed by reheating and 
quenching for hardening. The desig- 
nation of case ao ~ 
scription of the combination o 
carburizing and hardening in our 
opinion may well be discontinued. 
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The fourth major division is cy- 
aniding. The temperatures for this 
operation are well above the critical. 
Steels are heated in concentrated 
cyanide salt solytions, followed by 
rapid quenching. The result is the 
development of a relatively thin 
hard case. 

The fifth general division is forg- 
ing. Properly designated, this is not 
a division of heat treating. It is 
however a division of steel heating 
with which the Ferrous Metals 
Committee must concern itself. In 
natural gas territories, this operation, 
_ which for certain alloys may be at 
temperatures as high as 2400° F., 
has made greater progress than in 


.. manufactured gas territories. How- 


ever, in the latter, considerable fuel 
is being used in heating to tempera- 
tures around 2200°, for relatively 
light work, such as automobile body 
springs, which go from the heating 
to or hammers for shaping. 
committee realizes that these 
five general classifications, as de- 
scribed, are probably not all inclu- 
sive. Objections may be raised to 
the descriptions. It is felt however 
that an ent upon such a group 
of divisions of ferrous heat treating 
_ will tend to clarify our knowledge 
of the subject and to better our un- 
derstanding of it. Let us now con- 
Sider certain types of equipment 
which represent present practice in 
these various fields. 
N.B.—The data which follows is 
on gas of 530 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 


Hardening 
Nickel steel automobile axle shafts 
are hardened in a furnace 9 long, 


= arent at a temperature of 1560° 
» through which the work is moved 
by screw conveyors. The combustion 
afe separated from the work 

an alloy muffle 40” wide and 6” 
high. The furnace handles 520 lbs. 
et hour. The gas consumption is 
85 cu. ft. per Ib. Within the muf- 
fle is a special atmosphere made by 
the reforming of manufactured gas 
in a unit external to the furnace. 
As compared with a previous oil- 
fired operation, it is reported that it 
is no longer necessary to brush and 
sandblast scale from the finished 


ct. 

Bolts of about 0.3 carbon steel, 
with rolled threads, are hardened 
in a furnace 20’ long, through which 
the work js carried on an apron con- 
veyor, 3.5’ wide. The operating tem- 
perature is 1550° F. The gas con- 
sumption is 1.4 cu. ft. per Ib. The 
furnace handles 2000 Ibs. per hour. 

Automobile leaf springs are hard- 
ened in a furnace 38’ long, through 
which the material is carried on a 
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walking beam hearth about 5’ wide. 
The operating temperature is 1550°. 
Approximately 2000 Ibs. per hour 
are handled with a gas consumption 
slightly under 2.0 cu. ft. per Ib. In 
this furnace the gas is burned in 
tubes from which the heat is ra- 
diated to the work. The work it- 
self is surrounded by an atmosphere 
which is the product of the con- 
trolled combustion of manufactured 
gas in a unit external to the furnace. 
Automobile “knee action” coil 
springs are hardened in a furnace 10’ 
long, with an_ inclined hearth, 
through which the springs roll. The 
operating temperature is 1650°. The 
springs are about 100° below this 
when they enter the furnace, coming 
directly from the. coiler. When 
handling about 900 Ibs. per hour, 
the gas consumption is approximate- 
ly 2.5 cu. ft. per Ib. This furnace 
could handle about twice this weight. 
Under such loading the consumption 
would be under 2 cu. ft. per bb. 


Normalizing 


Steel sheets for deep drawing in- 
to automobile bodies are normalized 
on a furnace 65’ long and 5.5’ wide. 
Sheets are carried on rollers which 
are water cooled and on which are 
placed so-called waster sheets to 
avoid scratching. Temperature rises 
from 1300° F. in the initial zone to 
1840° at maximum and drops to 
1380° in the final zone.. Gas con- 
sumption is 4800 cu. ft. per ton. 

Gear blanks of 3.5% nickel steel 
are normalized in a furnace 40’ long, 
4.5’ wide. The temperature in the 
heating zone is 1700° ; following this 


they are sharply cooled to 1300°, 
and finally are discharged from the 
furnace at 900°. Material is car- 
ried through the furnace on trays 
which are pushed. The furnace 
handles 1350 lbs. per hour. The gas 
consumption is 2.8 cu. ft. per Ib. 


Spheroidizing 


No data has been collected on this 
operation. 


“Process” or “Shop” Annealing 


Sheets which have passed through 
two or more shaping dies are stacked 
in piles and annealed at selected lo- 
calized points by playing thereon 
the flame of gas-air torches; or are 
placed individually on frames spe- 
cially built with fixed air-gas burn- 
ers. This annealing is frequently 
followed by a final pressing in dies. 

Test data on such operation is not 
especially useful. However, data on 
one such operation is as follows: 

Temperature attained is about 
1200 to 1400° F.—air pressure, 80 
Ibs.—gas pressure, 5” w.c.—stamp- 
ings stacked 30 high—annealed at 
eight different points—time six to 
eight minutes. One man applies 
his torch, preheating a point; the 
second man follows, bringing the 
temperature to the required point, 
judging by eye. Gas consumption 
for the entire operation, 270 cu. ft.; 
air consumption, 1340 cu. ft. In 
this case with at 45c per M cu. 


ft., and air at 5c per M. cu. ft., and 
labor at $1.50 per hour, the cost of 
these three items is respectively 10c, 
5c, and 57c per 100 sheets. 
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A Continuous Gas Fired 


Box Annealing 


Upon an_ insulated refractory 
base is placed 45 tons of steel sheets. 
Over the pile is placed a light nickel 
alloy sheet cover. A bell type fur- 
nace, the inside dimensions of which 
are 12’ long, 6’ wide, and 5’ high, 
is placed over the assembly. A gas 
prepared by the controlled combus- 
tion of manufactured gas and air 
from a unit external to the furnace 
is discharged under the light alloy 
cover. Heat reaches the work by 
radiation from tubes which encircle 
the interior of the furnace and in 
which manufactured gas is burned. 
In 32 hours the temperature is 
brought gradually to 1200° F. At 
the end of 34 hours the furnace 
proper is removed, the light alloy 
sheet cover remaining in place. In 
13 hours the work cools to the point 
that the cover can be removed. The 
gas consumption is 1950 cu. ft. per 
ton for heating. Approximately 400 
cu. ft. per ton is used for the atmos- 
phere prepared in the external unit. 


t. 


Tempering (or Drawing) 

Up to about 1922 this operation 
was largely performed in pot type 
furnaces, where temperatures could 
be closely controlled. The use of 
open furnaces of continuous type is 
relatively new. 

Coil springs for automobile axle 
support are tempered in an oven 31’ 
long, 9.5’ wide, and 5.5’ high. The 
walls of the oven are of 6” rock 
wool. Gas is burned in a unit ex- 
ternal to the oven, and the com- 
bustion gases are distributed in the 
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oven and withdrawn and recirculat- 
ed through the heater. The operat- 
ing temperature is 990° F. The 
oven handles 4,545 lbs. per hour. Gas 
consumption per pound is 0.58 cu. 
ft. 

Coil springs for automobile axle 
support are tempered in a furnace 
19’ long, 5’ wide, and 3’ high. The 
material is carried through on a 
wire mesh belt conveyor. Gas is 
burned on a unit external to the 
oven and the products of combus- 
tion are suitably delivered within the 
oven. The operating température 
is 980° F. The oven handles 1,200 
Ibs. per hour. The gas consump- 
tion is 0.70 cu. ft. per Ib. 

Automobile axle support leaf 
springs are tempered in a furnace 
41’ long and 6’ wide, through which 
they: are carried on an apron type 
conveyor. Gas is burned in a unit 
external to the furnace and the com- 
bustion gases are suitably distributed 
within the furnace. The operating 
temperature is 850 to 970° F., de- 
pending upon the work. The fur- 


nace handles 2,700 Ibs. per hour. 


The gas consumption is 0.86 cu. ft. 
per Ib. 

High speed steel cutters are tem- 
pered in a box type oven, the inside 
dimensions of which are 3’ long x 
3’ wide and 4’ high. The material 
is placed on wire trays. Gas is 
burned external to the main cham- 
ber and the combustion gases are 
circulated through the chamber. The 
operating temperature is 1150° F. 
There is considerable variation in 
the weight of the load put into the 
furnace. The hourly gas consump- 
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tion is about the same whatever the 
load. The consumption averages 
720 cu. ft. per hour. 

Miscellaneous parts are tempered 
in a unit which is of the same gen- 
eral appearance as the well-known 
Homo unit. Its outside dimensions 
are 5’ diameter x 4.5’ high. Ma- 
terial is loaded into baskets which 
are 2’ in diameter and 3” high, and 
are lowered into the furnace by 
means of a hoist. The basket con- 
tains about 700 lbs. The heating 
cycle is 1.4 hours per load. The 
operating temperature ranges from 
960° F. to 1150° F., according to 
the requirements of each load. The 
gas consumption per pound averages 
0.84 cu. ft. Gas is burned external 
to the main heating chamber and the 
combustion gases are circulated by 
means of a fan placed at the bottom 
of the unit. 


Malleableizing 


No data has been collected on this 
operation. However the use of cast- 
ings for certain automotive parts, 
such as brake drums, will make this 
a field in which gas should play a 
part. Most significant as a means 
for the application of gas heat 
should be the “radiant tube” type of 
furnace heating. 


Graphitizing 

Carburetor parts of grey iron cast 
in permanent steel molds are heated 
to 1650° F., in a furnace 16’ long 
and 5.5’ wide, in approximately one 
hour. Castings are placed on alloy 
trays which are pushed through the 
furnace on alloy skid rails. The fur- 
nace handles 1,600 Ibs. per hour, 
with a gas consumption of 1.5 cu. 
ft. per pound. The purpose of this 
heat treatment is to develop machin- 
ability. 

Grey cast iron cylinder heads for 
truck motors are heated to 1490° 
F. in a furnace 25’ long and 3’ wide. 
Material is placed on trays and 
pushed through the furnace on al- 
loy rails. The furnace handles 1,400 
Ibs. per hour, with a gas consump- 
tion of 2.2 cu. ft. per pound. The 
purpose of this heat treatment is 
primarily to relieve strains and 
secondarily to develop machineabil- 


ity. 
Carburizing 


Ring gears and pinions are packed 
in a carburizing boxes and pushed 
through a four row non-counterflow 
carburibing furnace, 50’ long and 
6.0’ wide. The maximum operating 
temperature is 1680° F. The heat- 
ing cycle is 8.5 hours. The furnace 
produces 1,000 pounds of product 
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r hour, with a gas consumption of 
.6 cu. ft. per lb. 

Rear axle gears are packed in 
carburizing boxes and _ pushed 
through a four row non-counterflow 
furnace, 76’ long and 7’ wide. The 
maximum temperature is 1700° F. 
The ‘furnace produces 850 lbs. of 
gears per hour, with a gas consump- 
tion of 3.1 cu. ft. per Ib. 

Roller bearing races are packed 
in carburizing boxes and pushed 
through a furnace 49’ long x 5’ wide. 
The maximum temperature is 1760° 
F. The furnace produces 240 lbs. 
of races per hour, with a gas con- 
- sumption of 6.3 cu. ft. per lb. This 
furnace is counterflow. 

Rear axle gears are packed in 
carburizing boxes and pushed 
through a counterflow furnace, 76’ 
long and 7’ wide. The maximum 
temperature is 1700° F. The fur- 
nace produces 780 Ibs. per hour, 
with a gas consumption of 2.0 cu. ft. 
per lb. 

Ring gears are carburized in a 
furnace 24’ long. The furnace con- 
tains a muffle 26” wide and 13” 
high, and is continuously fed with 
a hydrocarbon gas. The gears are 
stacked on alloy trays which are 
pushed through the furnace. The 
maximum temperature is 1800° F. 
The furnace produces 500 Ibs. per 
hour, with a gas consumption of 2.8 
cu.ft. per Ib. 

Gears are carburized in a No. 20 
A.G.F. vertical carburizing furnace. 
The carburizing medium is a mix- 
ture of propane and air, consisting 
of 35% propane. The mixture is 
made in a Selas machine. The load 
consists of 18 gears weighing 756 
pounds. The heating cycle is 10.3 
hours. The operating temperature is 
1750° F,. The gas consumption for 
heating is 4.6 cu. ft. per Ib. 

Camshafts are carburized in a 
unit consisting of a carburizing 
furnace, a cooling furnace, a salt 
bath for reheating followed by 
quenching. The carburizing med- 
ium is propane. The carburizing 
furnace has a muffle 2.7’ wide, 1.5’ 
high, and 10’ long. The heating 
cycle is 10.7 hours. The operating 
temperature is 1780° F. From this 
furnace work is quickly transferred 
to the cooling furnace which has a 
muffle of the same dimension, and 
in which the temperature is held at 
1000° F. At the end of four hours 
the work is removed. It is subse- 
quently reheated in a salt bath to 
1475° and is quenched. The load 
per heat is 1440 Ibs. of camshafts. 
The gas consumption for heating 
the carburizing furnace plus the 
cooling furnace is 5.3 cu.ft. per Ib. 
of product. 
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Cyaniding 


Data on fuel consumption for this 
operation have little significance ex- 
cept they are qualified by details as 
to the particular job. Some oper- 
ators endeavor to bring material to 
temperature in the shortest possible 
time. Others reach temperature 
more slowly. In the first case pot 
life, a very significant item, is as 
short as 300 hours, while in the sec- 
ond case life as long as 1100 hours 
has been had. In some cases the 
work is only partially immersed, 
while in other cases the immersion is 
complete. 

Automobile spring suspension 
shackle bolts are cyanided in a unit 
which holds three 14” diameter 16” 
pots. The immersion is complete: 
The operating temperature is 1600°. 
The time in bringing to temperature 
is 22 minutes. The unit handles an 
average of 425 lbs. per hour. The 
gas consumption is 4.1 cu. ft. per Ib. 

Bolts, pins, and small parts are 
cyanided in a pot 16” diameter x 18”. 
The operating temperature is 1550°. 
The time in bringing to temperature 
is 19 minutes. The load is 42 lbs. 
per charge. The gas consumption is 
3.6 cu. ft. per Ib. 

Similar material is cyanided in a 
pot 18” in diameter x 24” deep. The 
operating temperature is 1400°. The 
time in bringing to temperature is 18 
minutes. The gas consumption is 
4.1 cu. £t. -per lb. 

Gears are cyanided in a 3.3’ x 1.2’ 
x 1.2’ deep. This unit was convert- 
ed from electricity. The operating 
temperature is 1560°. The time in 
bringing to temperature is 21 min- 
utes. The gas consumption is 6.4 
cu.ft. per Ib. 


Nitriding-Chapmanizing-Cyanimiding | 


These various operations are 
somewhat related to cyaniding in that 
their objective is a relatively thin and 
extremely hard case which is not ob- 
tained solely by a change in the 
structure of the steel as in simple 
hardening, but rather by the addition 
to the surface of the steel of certain 
elements of the liquid or atmosphere 
in which the steel is immersed. 

In cyaniding carbon resulting from 
the dissociation of the sodium cyan- 
ide liquid bath is absorbed by the sur- 
face of the metal. 
nitrogen obtained from the dissocia- 
tion of ammonia in gaseous form is 
absorbed by the surface of the metal. 
The operating temperature is in the 
neighborhood of 900° F. 

In Chapmanizing, a relatively 
recent development, ammonia gas is 
dissociated into nitrogen and hydro- 
gen, and is bubbled through a salt 


In nitriding © 


bath held at a temperature of about 
1500°, in which bath the steel is im- 
mersed. rd 

Cyanimiding resembles cyaniding 
in that the operating temperature is 
above the critical and the material to 
be treated is immersed in a bath of 
the salt. The salt is cyanimide. The 
elements added to the steel are nitro- 
gen and carbon. 

On these various operations no 
operating data have been collected. 
In Detroit territory few installations 
of these operations exist. Cyaniding, 
on the other hand, is common prac- 
tice. 


Forging : 

A typical forge furnace with a 49” 
slot is heating 7%” square bars for 
forming into rocker arms for motors. 
The operating temperature is 2350° 
F. The furnace produces 409 Ibs. 
per hr., with a fuel consumption of 
3.5 cu.ft. per lb. 

A special furnace through which 
3%” rods, 14” long, are conveyed ver- 
tically by a water cooled chain con- - 
veyor, heats 1800 rods per hour to a 
length of 8” to a temperature of 
2300° F. The rods are formed into 
valves. On the basis of the 8” 
length heated, the furnace is heating 
1714 Ibs. per hour, with a consump- 
tion of 8.8 cu. ft. per Ib. This fuel 
consumption is high because of the 
absorption of heat by the water 
cooled conveyor. 

In a typical forge with the 4.5’ 
slot, 134” rounds are heated to a 
temperature of 2450°, with a gas 
consumption of about 3.5 cu. ft. per 
Ib. 

In a similar furnace, 34” rounds 
are heated to a temperature of 2000°, 
with a consumption of 5.2 cu. ft. per 
lb. 

In a continuous furnace, 11.5’ 
long, with two parallel slots, the 
heads of valves are heated to a tem- 
perature of 1750° in a coining opera- 
tion. Only the valve head and a 
small portion of the stem is heated. 
While the capacity of the furnace is 
actually 2000 valves per hour, the 
average production was 935 valves, 
with a gas consumption of 0.66 cu. 
ft. per valve. This unit was former- 
ly electrically heated. 

A most recent job is a conveyor 
type furnace, 11.5’ long, which heats . 
automobile axle spring leaves to a 
temperature of 1850°. The furnace 
is under automatic temperature con- 
trol. It produces 480 Ibs. per hour, 
with the extremely low gas consump- 
tion of 2.1 cu. ft. per ib. There is 


practically no scale and the results 
obtained are notably uniform. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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- Increasing Sales Per Domestic 
Consumer* 


GEORGE N. WALLACE 


Sales Promotion Consultant for American Gas and Power Company, 


N May, 1935, the statistical de- 
partment of your Association 
' compiled comparative data,’ cover- 
ing 19 representative cities in regard 
to their revenue and appliance sales 
per customer and the resultant do- 
mestic gas sales, covering a period 
from 1929 to 1934. 

“These data covered water heat- 
ers, both automatic and tank type, 
and refrigerators. 

“The general average showed an 
approximate increase in appliance 
sales of 11 appliances per thousand 
customners, and a loss of domestic 
revenue per customer of approxi- 
mately 10%. 

One company sold 28 appliances 
per thousand domestic customers 
and yet showed a 14% loss in domes- 
tic sales per customer in thousand 
cubic feet. Its total domestic rev- 
enue shrunk 13.4%. Among all of 
the 19 companies only 2 showed an 
increase in total domestic revenue 
per customer, One of these was Bos- 
ton with an increase of 6.3% and the 
other was Minneapolis, with a total 
domestic revenue increase of 21.5%, 
and yet—as far as appliance sales 
were concerned, Minneapolis did 
slightly less than the average. This 
city showed only 10.4 appliances 
per thousand customers. However, 
their customers did show a 1214% 
increase in gas consumed, together, 
with an increase in total revenue per 
domestic customer of 21.5%. 


21'%2% Increase 


While the manufactured gas in- 
dustry was showing an accumulative 
loss from 1930 of one hundred ten 
and a half million dollars—Minne- 
apolis was showing an increase in 
total domestic revenue of 21.5%. 

I am not prepared to speak for 
Boston, but in recent years, I have 
been a close observer of the opera- 
tions in Minneapolis. The gas com- 
‘pany there has carried out a highly 
successful program, and has done so 
under very trying circumstances. 


* Presented at A. G. A. Convention General 


Session, October 16. 1935. 


New York, N. Y 





Is your revenue per domestic 
customer higher than in 1929? 
In Minneapolis there has been 
an increase of 211%4% since 
that year. In this outstanding 
paper Mr. Wallace tells how 
this was accomplished. 











The property, which is 65 years old, 
is located in a-city of 500,000 and 
has a total of 118,000 meters. Until 
last June, when natural gas was 
brought in from Texas fields it had 
always delivered 550 B.t.u. gas. Just 
a typical gas company. 

Revenue losses had occurred until 
November, 1929 when the present 
management got under way. Since 
then, except for one or two minor 
dips, revenue increases have contin- 
ued right up through the present day. 

Over this six-year stretch, Minne- 
apolis has built up a‘ higher per- 
centage of gas consumption than 
perhaps any other major city. Ina 
recent Federal survey, 88 out of 
every hundred homes were found 
to cook with gas. 


House Heating Increasing 


One more statistic—gas refrigera- 
tion national sales averages show ap- 
proximately 60 boxes per ten thou- 
sand meters. In 1935, Minneapolis 
will come very close to doubling this 
national sales average. ..Now that 
Minneapolis can offer mixed gas to 
its citizens, house heating sales are 
proceeding by leaps and bounds. In 
a word, Minneapolis is watching ev- 
ery department of its business ; cook- 
ing, water heating, refrigeration, and 
space and house heating. There has 
been no increase in rates. Compe- 
tition is of the keenest kind. There 
can be only one answer. Muimne- 
apolis is sales-minded. This is not 
the opportunist type, but is based on 
a program covering a period of time 
—trigidly adhered to. The keystone, 
rather the foundation stone, of this 


entire development is—satisfactory 
public relations. As a sales promo- 
tion man, I shall put this in my own 
terms, first of all—the building of 
consumer good-will—selling the 
housewife on the basic idea that the 
gas company is a friend, not an 
enemy. Secondly, selling her, -as 
well as her husband, on the idea that 
gas is a modern fuel and that the 
Minneapolis Gas Company is an- 
xious to deliver this modern fuel 
service to their home at the lowest 
possible price. There is nothing 
new in such a program. I believe 
that Minneapolis has succeeded be- 
cause of the basic idea which is 
that people don’t want gas—they 
want what gas can do for them in 
a better—a cheaper way than any- 
thing else. 


Competition 


A quick glimpse of Minneapolis 
shows most aggressive electrical 
competition. Not to digress—but I 
think this has been an exceptionally 
good thing. It has probably kept 
the management, as well as the sales 
force wide awake, sitting up nights, 
thinking up ways and means to do a 
better selling job. Also it is my ob- 
servation that wherever we have real 
competition among industries or 


companies, that we meet with an 


ever-expanding market. The pub- 
lic is educated that much quicker to 
an appreciation of the ‘service or 
product offered. Just the other day, 
I saw an advertisement in the maga- 
zines, which showed that cigarette 
consumption in the United States 
had increased something © like 
8,000%. I know from personal ex- 
perience that the start of this in- 
crease originated with a battle be- 
tween cigarette companies. 

The Minneapolis Company has 
personalized its institution by edu- 
cating the Minneapolis public to re- 
gard it as a collection of red-blooded 
human beings, with jobs to hold and 
who are out to render the public a 
worthwhile service. 
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of this, one advertisement the com- 
pany published to make its custo- 
mers realize that -the gas company, 
after all, was a collection of human 
beings, first, last, and all the time, 
and not just bricks and mortar and 
a cold-blooded public service—every 
employee of the gas company signed 
his name to the advertisement, and 
the facsimile of each signature was 
published. This building of splendid 
public relations has not been a hit- 
or-miss program—im one month and 
out for two or three. It has been 
steadily maintained, so that its re- 
turns are ever accumulative. Minne- 
apolis has proceeded on the theory, 
far-fetched perhaps, that before you 
can make the home owner desire a 
gas range or a gas water heater for 
$59.50—75 cents down and 39 cents 
_ a month—that, in back of this ap- 
pliance must be a service, delivered 
by a company which is nice to do 
business with. 


Public Relations 


To be sure, from time to time 
Minneapolis will specifically adver- 
tise a water heater, or a special gas 
range at a price—with terms. But, 
before that water heater or gas 
range advertisement appears, we 
must realize that it has this public 
endorsement—the great background 
of public acceptance which the gas 
coznpany has built for itself and its 
service, so that when its advertising 
of specific products appears, the 
public is not debating in its mind 
whether they should use gas—or 
something else. 

Good public relations have been 
carried down through trade and in- 
dustry. The sales department ar- 
ranged a meeting with plumbers and 
steamfitters. Mr. Boyer walked into 
that meeting and said—“We are 
here to work with you fellows, and 
we mean business. What do you 
want?” A plan was evolved whereby 
the plumber gives leads to the gas 
company to sell more water heat- 
ers. The gas company in turn 
worked out a plan whereby the 
plumber would get more installation 
work. That was a great stroke from 
a public relations standpoint. 

The merchants were approached. 
For years they had complained about 
gas «company appliance prices, 
mark-up, house-to-house selling, so- 
called unfair competition. Mr. Boyer 
said—‘Come in and look at our rec- 
ords—you will see that our mark- 
up is usually better than your own” 
—and he proved it to them. The 
next step was a friendly cooperat- 
. ive program which brought the 
merchants in, as allies, in selling the 
entire city on using modern gas 
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ranges. Every one of us here today 
knows that if we can get a woman 
to look at and hence—desire the 
modern gas range—that we shut the 
door to competition. 


Advertising 


For a solid month last June the 
women of Minneapolis could not 
pick up their newspapers without 
seeing an advertisement on gas 
ranges, occupying anywhere from 
a quarter page to a full page. At 
least 50% of this space was paid for 
by the dealers. This was tied to a 
dealer and consumer contest that 
made the whole city gas-range-con- 
scious. No wonder they sold. 

Yes, Minneapolis is sales-minded. 

And so, we suggest a leaf from 
the Minneapolis book. First, do a 
real job in building consumer good- 
will—and “acceptance” of the gas 
company and of the service it sells. 
Secondly, just because you are sell- 
ing gas, don’t be too loyal to it. That 
sounds like heresy. Admitted. Just 
because you are in the gas industry, 
don’t overlook the fact that other 
industries—and I do not mean the 
electrical one—are seeking ways and 
means to deprive you of what per- 
haps many erroneously believe is a 
God-given heritage. We must watch 
competition and be ready to admit 
their efficiencies if we are to keep a 
step ahead. 


Speaking frankly, the public 
doesn’t give a damn how they get 
a certain service—it is whether they 
do, or do not, and what price. Gas 
is not the end—merely the means to 
an end. If the public could turn 
on the radio and secure refrigera- 
tion, they would buy it in the new 
and more convenient form. The 
~ industry learned this lesson too 
ate. 


Service 


Which brings me to the great 
thing that I have learned in Minne- 
apolis, as well as in other cities. It 
isn’t the product we sell—but the 
service which it renders that spells 
the difference between an increased 
revenue or a decreased revenue. And 
if we are not careful, our sales 
forces, our sales managers, our gen- 
eral management, are liable to get so 
close to the forest that they cannot 
see the trees. They get so bound up 
in gas they forget that there are 
other ways of arriving at the goal. 

The gas industry is not going to 
increase its revenue by increasing 
rates. I venture to say this, not so 
much because of the political situa- 
tion, but because of the competitive 
situation. Gas companies are not 


going to decrease their losses by cut- 
ting overhead. To date, this has 
been cut pretty close to the bone. 
Then where is their OUT? As long 
as the gas industry is delivering gas 
to the consumer at a price which 
is higher than the direct cost of pro- 
duction, service, delivery and over- 
head, there is still left a margin for 
profit the extent of which is depend- 
ent on one thing only—increased 
volume. To secure this increased 
volume is a 100% selling job. 


just because gas has always been 
with us, doesn’t mean to say that 
it always will be—unless our engi- 
neers, our research laboratories, our - 
inventors, realize that first of all, 
upon their shoulders is placed the 
burden of delivering a service, rather 
than a product—keeping pace with 
competitive development — finding 
new uses for gas. 


Thereafter, it is up to our selling 
organizations—our advertising, our 
sales promotion and our salesmen to 
present these improvements in gas 
service in a way which the home 
owner can translate, in terms of 
greater comfort and greater conveni- 
ence—at the right price. 





Training Employees for 


Good Will Building * 
WM. C. TERRY 
Nashville Gas and Heating Co. 


A NY program of service improve- 

ment and good will building 
necessarily involves the company per- 
sonnel. Efficiency in performance 
and a proper attitude on the part of 
individual employees toward their 
company and their jobs are the 
fundamental requisites for good cus- 
tomer relations. 


After pointing out the employees’ 
responsibilities and opportunities 
this paper sets forth, in considerable 
detail, methods successfully used by 
certain operating gas companies in 
training their employees and getting 
their cooperation in campaigns to 
gain and hold the good will of the 
public. 


From the ideas presented, any 
company should be able to prepare 
a workable program which will fit its 
needs. The adoption of a syste- 
matic plan should bring worth-while 
results in improvement of the atti- 
tude of customers towards the com- 


pany. 
* Summary of Paper Presented at Accounting 


Session A. G. A. Convention. 
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- Extending Commercial Gas Sales* 


J. F. QUINN 


Commercial Gas Sales Division 
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The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


introduction | 


F the executive, whose responsibil- 

ity, in addition to holding his pres- 
ent gas load, is to increase gas sales, 
he should give some serious thought 
to that phase of our business which 
has had very little sales promotion 
effort, and that is “Commercial Gas 
Sales.” However, the executive 
may not be familiar with this term 
“Commercial Gas Sales.” In order 
to avoid any misunderstanding, it 
might be well at this time to define it 
and explain why it is important. 
Definition 

“Commercial Gas Sales” is that 
gas sold to the neighborhood store or 
establishment; a class of business 
which renders service to the public 
such as, hotel, restaurant, club, 
church, institution, lunch room, tea 
room, delicatessen, drug store, con- 
fectionery store, beauty parlor, bar- 
ber shop, laundry, tailor, grocer, 
butcher, baker, department store and 
hundreds of others. 


Potential Market 


Recently the writer conducted a 
partial survey of commercial ac- 
counts in his own territory covering 
800 commercial establishments. 

As a result of this survey my com- 
pany obtained 130 space heating 
prospects, 170 water heating pros- 
pects, 3 space cooling prospects, 9 
drying prospects, 7 sterilizing pros- 
pects, 15 counter equipment pros- 
pects and a considerable number of 
others. This you can do, if you 
make a market analysis or survey of 
your own territory. These commer- 
cial gas sales accounts will range 
from a few hundred cubic feet per 
month to many thousands. 


Rate Structure 


Most gas companies feel that they 
have about all the restaurant and 
hotel business that is to be had, and 
therefore, are reluctant to reduce gas 
rates because they feel they cannot 
get enough additional gas load to off- 
set the loss in revenue. A market 





* Presented at A. G. A. Convention General 
Sessions, October 16, 1935. 


analysis will prove this to be con- 
trary to your thoughts. 

Aren’t we losing some of this busi- 
ness to oil? Isn’t the electric indus- 
try going after this business strong, 
while the gas industry is doing noth- 
ing about it at all? 

Management in the past has given 
little or no consideration to rate 
structure for this class of gas sales. 


If they are convinced that there is 


still a potential market in the gas 
sales under this classification then 
they must set up a rate structure 
which will help the sales division 
promote gas sales. 

Your present connected gas load 
under this “Commercial Gas Sales” 
classification represents upward of 
15% of your total annual sendout. 
If you analyze your market analysis 
or survey, this will clearly indicate 
to you that rate plays a very im- 
portant part, and unless the manage- 
ment considers rate reduction, this 


and sell advantages of gas over any 
other fuel? We are going to have 
to fight to hold the business we have 
and we might as well start right now. 

In order to hold and increase 
“Commercial Gas Sales,” you must 
give serious thought to organizing 
a Commercial Gas Sales Division or 
Department. This Gas Sales Divi- 
sion to concentrate all its efforts on 
Commercial Gas Sales. The exist- 
ing equipment connected to your 
lines must be replaced with modern 
gas equipment and this can be done 
by taking advantage of the Federal 
Housing Act. You must render 
proper service by your Customers’ 
Service Division in bringing the con- 
nected gas equipment to higher 
standards of utilization. 


Commercial Gas Sales Division 
or Organization 


This class of organization should 
have proper supervision. The men 
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vulnerable market will revert in a 
large part to competitive fuels. 


How to Hold and Increase 
Commercial Gas Sales 


With the competitive situation be- 
coming very serious, is it not neces- 
sary for the gas industry to become 
more sales minded than ever before 


who are to contact commercial es- 
tablishments should be of the sales- 
man type, and should be able to 
grasp the elementary problems of en- 
gineering pertaining to this class of 
work. 


Educational Work 
The men of the Commercial Gas 
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Sales Division should be educated 
‘along the following lines: 
How is heat trans- 
What is Gas? ferred? 
How is it Made? Heat Loss Surveys 
What is a Btu.? Selection of Equip- 
- ment 
The first five mentioned should be 
conducted by your own organization. 
There is no doubt in anyone’s mind 
but that someone in your organiza- 
tion is capable of doing this work. 
The latter mentioned should be car- 
ried on by manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives in lectures. They should be- 
come more familiar with installation 
work and likewise should become 
more familiar with the advantages of 
gas, why it is best for all heating 
purposes and learn how to sell gas. 
This educational program should be 


perpetual. 


Plumber-Dealers 


The Plumber-Dealer and_ the 
equipment house representatives are 
good salesmen for you. They must 
have the same educational work as 
your own sales organization. In my 
own territory, for example, there are 
approximately 1200 Plumber-Deal- 
ers; probably one-sixth of them are 
of the progressive type. 


Sales Policy 


‘You will, in all probability, have to 
establish your own sales policy. 
Most sales managers lean toward a 
smaller salary and greater commis- 
sion on merchandise set-up. I do 
not believe that “Commercial Gas 
Sales” can be handled from a mer- 
chandise basis. It would be far bet- 
ter to have a larger salary with the 
incentive on load building basis. The 
dealers must be shown how to sell 
and they must be shown that gas can 
be sold. I personally believe the 
men under your direct supervision 
should be compensated on a flat sal- 
ary basis, but sufficiently so as to 
make it interesting for them. The 
sale of merchandise may or may not 
be written up by your own salesmen. 
Merchandise sales should be directed 
through the plumbers or equipment 
house dealer, who in turn will do 
the connecting; charging the dealer 
only the cost for warehousing and 
giving him the benefit of the resale 
discount. This means that the man- 
ufacturer of the equipment will reap 
his profit on wholesale sales to the 
distributor, who in some cases would 
be the Gas Company. The dealer 
or equipment house would reap the 
retail profits exclusive of handling 
charge and the gas industry’s profit 
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would start the minute the equip- 
ment is connected. . 


Service 


- It would be a fallacy on our part 
to attempt to sell commercial gas 
without rendering proper service. 
Our first thought is that, mechanical 
inspection should be made of all 
commercial gas equipment connected. 
It should be adjusted for proper 
combustion, and where there is a 
surplus of equipment the customer 
should be instructed not to use it. 
These service inspections will lend 
themselves to productive leads re- 
sulting in increased gas sales and in- 
creased profits. 


I believe it will be possible to 
eventually work up some main- 
tenance contract on certain classes 
of equipment so that the customer 
will pay a nomial sum for the serv- 
ices rendered and he will be glad 
to do so when we convince him that 
it will reduce his gas bill. I further 
believe that it may be possible with- 
in the near future to write insurance 
on certain classes of mechanical 
equipment for the replacement of de- 
fective or broken parts. This insur- 
ance to be carried by the user. 


American Gas Association 


I believe that the Accounting Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Associa- 
tion should give serious thought to 
classification of accounts in gas 
utilization. To my way of thinking, 
gas is sold by the industry under 
three major classifications : 

1—Domestic, or comfort or resi- 

‘ dential 


2—Commercial or where a service 
is rendered 


3—Industrial or where a product 
is manufactured or processed. 

Under these three major classifica- 
tions, utilization application can be 
broken down such as space heating, 
central heating, space cooling, water 
heating and industrial applications. 
If the Accounting Section of the As- 
sociation will give this serious 
thought and standardize on utiliza- 
tion accounts, I believe the gas util- 
ity will be glad to follow. 


Commercial Gas Sales 


The gas industry is ever looking 
over its past load building business. 
There is no better or more ideal gas 
load factor than the Commercial Gas 
account. The sooner the executive 
of the gas utility realizes this im- 
portant point the better it will be for 
all coricerned. 


- was never . available 


Gas—First, Last and 
All the Time 


By JOHN WEEDON 


ROM the viewpoint of an “out- 

sider looking in” it seems to me 
that the American Gas Association’s 
recent convention at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, revealed a more de- 
termined spirit of optimism than has 
been shown for some years past. It 
was the type of optimism that is not 
so likely to evaporate but. rather to 
become converted into. some form 
of aggressive energy. ‘> 4": 


The industry has never been at a 
loss for plans.of extensions but the 
wherewithal to carry out the plans 
in sufficient 
quantity. Gas itself ‘went modern” 
some time ago, and it -looks as if 
gas men are now ready to “go mod- 
ern” also. Gas is to have its place 
in the sun, pushed into its rightful 
position by the united energies of the 
gas companies. 


In the last few years gas range 
manufacturers have done a wonder- 
ful job in making a gas range a 
thing of beauty. Prospective pur- 
chasers have been heard to exclaim: 
“Why it looks like an_ electric 
range!” 


This would indicate that they have 
not yet absorbed the idea that 
beauty, utility, dependability, econ- 
omy and service are real gas prod- 
ucts, the legitimate offsprings of the 
gas industry. 


It would seem to me an essential 
point in gas company advertising 
copy to get GAS into the headlines. 
To borrow an idea from Lewis Car- 
roll, “Just to say it loud, and say 
it clear, just go and shout it in his 
ear.” Do not make it possible for 
the lady who has just admired a 
gas refrigerator to tell her husband 
that she “saw a marvelous electric 
refrigerator today.” 


If the word Gas appeared in print 
as often as does the word Electric 
the industry would gain greatly. 
Copy writers should see that it not 
only appeared frequently but occu- 
pied a prominent place in the “ad.” 
After all Gas is the dominant idea. 


And why do gas people almost al- 
ways talk about a HOT water 
heater. Presumably. hot water 


does not need heating. Inasmuch as 
our sister industry simply advertises 
“Electric Water Heaters” it would 
seem to be amply sufficient and more 
to the point if gas men advertised 
GAS Water Heaters. 
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Changing Rate Structures 


A Summary of the 1935 Rate Structure Committee Report 


T HE Rate Structure Committee has 

given consideration during the 
past year to various problems of 
rate making resulting from changes 
in social and economic conditions 
which have affected the use of gas 
service. The Committee in its re- 
port is bringing to the attention of 
the industry the current problems 
of rate making and their relation- 
ship to the basic principles of sound 
rate structure. 

While the problems of utilization 
have changed, the fundamental rate 
principles, included in the previous 
reports of the Committee, remain 
basically sound and can be adapted 
to present day needs. Experience 
has proven that these principles are 
not merely theoretical. They have 
practical use and merit further 
study on the part of the industry. 

The volume of sales and gross 
revenues of gas companies have 
been decreasing not only because of 
competition, but also because of 
greater economy in the use of gas, 
the introduction of more efficient 
appliances, and changes in the liv- 
ing habits of the people. While 
some of these conditions represent 
permanent changes, others are in 
part probably only temporary and 
the gas industry will show some 
gain in gross sales and revenues with 
improvement in general business 
conditions. These factors will nec- 
essitate marked changes in rate 
structures and sales methods if the 
industry is to secure needed in- 
creased sales and revenue. 


Competition 


In the past, competition has been 
encountered for the most part in 
the commercial, industrial and house 
heating fields. Today keen competi- 
tion has extended to the domestic 
field, due in part to the activities of 
the electric industry. The electric 
utilities are actively working to over- 
come the effect of rate reductions by 
increasing domestic sales per cus- 
tomer. Their plans are designed to 


Presented at the A. G. A. General Sessions, 
October 16, 1935. 





H. H. Agee, Chairman 


Public Service Elec. & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 





“The report of the Rate Structure 
Committee this year is in my opinion 
the most thorough and the most 
valuable contribution ever made to 
this association by that committee. 
I strongly urge every executive and 
every commercial manager, particu- 
larly, to study it carefully. No re- 
port of that committee has ever dis- 
cussed the situation more frankly, 
nor has the committee ever made 
more pertinent and more practical 
suggestions as to meeting the situ- 
ation.” Frank A. Newton in his 
paper ‘“‘The Challenge of the Gas 
Industry” A.G.A. Convention, Gen- 
eral Sessions, Oct. 17, 1935. 











sell more refrigerators, ranges and 
water heaters through the adoption 
of promotional rates. 

The public is becoming more con- 
scious of the merits of competing 
services and commodities. The eco- 
nomic and convenience merits of gas 
service must be effectively directed 
to the attention of customers or a 
disinterested attitude may be ex- 
pected even though gas service is 
available at favorable prices. 

While the gas industry may ex- 
pect some recovery of its reduced 
domestic sales, the problem today is 
to increase them considerably. In 
the case of gas cooking, the prob- 
lem is the retention of the load. With 
house heating, the problem is both 
the desirability of the load and ob- 
taining it at a rate level in competi- 
tion with other fuels, consideration 
also being given to the use of gas 
for water heating by house heating 
customers. 

Increased competition in the house 
heating field has made it necessary 
for gas companies to decide whether 
they should obtain a substantial vol- 
ume of house heating business at 
reduced rates or be content with a 
smaller volume of house heating 
sales at present rates. 

The cost of gas for refrigeration, 
in most cases, compares favorably 


with the costs of competing services. 
Sales of gas for this service will 
depend on the cost of the equipment, 
customer preference and the sales 
policy adopted. Automatic water 
heating offers a very large field for 
increased business where the rate 
offered will constitute a major fac- 
tor in holding present load and in 
securing and holding additional load. 
Rates low enough to develop new 
use are necessary for the successful 
development of sales and, outside of 
space heating, the potential load 
from the majority of gas customers 
is automatic water heating. 

The low average consumption of 
gas for domestic purposes other than 
house heating is attributable in part 
to the lack of development of new 
kinds of gas utilization for domestic 
purposes and belief by customers 
that the value of increased service 
is not commensurate with its cost. A 
study of the methods of use and 
value of service to the domestic cus- 
tomer is essential. 

The present trend is to avoid sep- 
arate rates for special domestic uses 
and towards the adoption of residen- 
tial gas schedules, or domestic sched- 
ules restricted in their application 
by the requirement of certain specific 
uses under them. This latter ten- 
dency appears to be consistent with 
the desirability of furnishing all 
domestic service under one rate, as 
this will be accomplished by the 
gradual elimination of the restric- 


tive features. 
a 


Simplification 
of Rates 


Another important trend has been 
toward the simplification of rates, 
making them more understandable 
to the customer. The applicability 
of rates for various types of serv- 
ice is being considered more from 
the customer’s viewpoint, and special 
services dre being rendered recog- 
nizing that gas companies must do 
more than simply furnish a continu- 
ous supply of gas at reasonable rates. 

Any solution of the problem of 
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increasing sales under present com- 
petitive conditions requires a study 
of potential business available at 
various prices and the appropriat- 


ness of present rates in holding pres- . 


ent business and in securing the add- 
itional business. It will be evident, 
in some cases, from such a study 
that the present level of rates does 
not meet the existing competitive 
conditions and that a more extended 
use of promotional rates is essential. 
Rates in themselves, however, con- 
stitute only one factor in the sale 
of gas and are ineffective unless sup- 
ported by aggressive sales effort. 


Class Rates 


There has recently been a more 
general recognition and application 
of class rates, particularly those de- 
signed to increase residential use 
of gas in both the natural and man- 
ufactured gas fields. Class rates 
have as their objective either the 
stimulation of use of additional gas 
by a particular group of existing 
customers or the meeting of compe- 
tition from other fuels in situations 
where the business cannot be ob- 
tained under existing rates. Class 
rates, properly applied and provid- 
ing a flexible rate structure, result 
in benefit to all customers. 

There has been a marked tendency 
toward adoption of optional rates 
which are a form of class rate in 
the sense that the rate is or is not 
desirable from the standpoint of the 
customer’s service characteristics. 
The development of their use has 
been a natural outgrowth of classi- 
fication of service. They have been 
used where such use permitted the 
adoption of better rate design with- 
out creating the difficulties encoun- 
tered on elimination of an existing 
rate or where it was impractical to 
use one rate to satisfactorily pro- 
mote the business. An adequate 
system of rates is required for the 
development of the business and the 
profitable utilization of the present 
investment to the fullest possible 
extent. The elimination of restric- 
tion of the reasonable use of op- 
tional rates is not desirable. 

When sales and revenue are de- 
clining, the problem is presented of 
making a comparison of probable 
future net earnings under the pres- 
ent rate level as compared with net 
earnings which might be secured at 
a lower rate level with estimated in- 
creases in the volume of sales, 

In situations where substantial 
immediate reductions in rates could 
not be made owing to the lag in the 
develepment of new business, there 
have been departures from the usual 
methods of rate application and the 
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adoption in various places of spe- 
cial rate plans and rate applications, 
such as Objective Rates, Profit 
Sharing Rates and Service-at-Cost 
Rates. How wide may be the ulti- 
mate acceptance of these innova- 
tions, how far some of them should 
be regarded merely as temporary ex- 
pedients, and how successful they 
may generally prove to be, it is still 
too early to predict. At present it 
is only possible to describe the es- 
sentials of the various plans and to 
give the results secured in a few 
cases where these are available. 
Such a study of these special rate 
plans and rate applications is in- 
cluded in the Committee’s report, 
which is printed and available for 
distribution. 

The present general development 
of the domestic gas business is prob- 


ably far from what could be ob- 


tained with continued sales efforts 
and a more general use of adequate 
rate structures. The need of the 


industry today is the development of 
the market at rates which must be 
compensatory and of a promotional 
type. It is necessary that a proper 
balance be maintained between rates, 
sales policies, service to the con- 
sumer and net earnings. 

The Committee believes that rate 
making is a critical problem and that 
each company should make a com- 
prehensive study of its present rate 
structure to determine its effective- 
ness in holding and obtaining busi- 
ness. 

The future position of the gas in- 
dustry depends on the extent to 
which the executives use all effective 
methods of maintaining and increas- 
ing the business. One of the most 
important factors in load building is 
correct rate structure. It should be 
given your particular attention. 

Editor's Note—Articles and editorials 
covering certain phases of gas rates will 
be found in issues of the AMERICAN GAS 


JournaL for Nov., Dec., 1934, Jan., Feb., 
Mar., Apr., May, July, Sept., 1935. 





Modernized Water Heater Standards Published 
By Laboratories 


T HOROUGHLY revised and mod- 

ernized American Standard Ap- 
proval Requirements for Gas Water 
Heaters have been recently pub- 
lished by the Testing Laboratories 
and distributed to all manufacturers 
of gas water heaters, and other in- 
terested groups on the Association’s 
lists. These standards supersede the 
requirements which became effective 
July 1, 1934. On and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, compliance with them 
will be mandatory in all pertinent 
Laboratory testing for approval. 
Furthermore, water heaters tested 
and approved during the year 1931, 
and which have not been retested 
under later requirements since that 
time, must, during the year 1936, 
be made to conform to the new stip- 
ulations in line with the 5-year ap- 
proval plan adopted last year. Entire 
retest may or may not be necessary 
to ascertain such compliance. 

The most significant change is per- 
haps that which elevates. the mini- 
mum corrected thermal efficiency re- 
quired of water-heating equipment 
from 65 to 70 per cent. Little hard- 
ship is worked upon the manufac- 
turer of appliances by this revision 
since modern perfections in design 
and construction render the attain- 
ment of a 70 per cent efficiency a 
relatively simple matter. In fact, 
more exacting demands on the part 
of users of gas, coupled with com- 


petitive forces, have long urged ap- 
pliance builders in this direction. The 
net result, of course, is to raise the 
general level of water heater manu- 
facture. 


In addition, the 1935 requirements 
are considerably more comprehen- 
sive than those of the 1933 set. 
Every effort has been made to cor- 
relate the approval requirements for 
water heaters with the various new 
sets of listing requirements for gas- 
appliance accessories. For example, 
many of the clauses of the Ameri- 
can Standard Listing Requirements 
for: (1) Gas Burner Valves, (2) 
Draft Hoods, (3) Relief and Auto- 
matic Gas Shut-Off Valves, (4) 
Automatic Devices to Prevent Es- 
cape of Unburned Gas, (5) Ther- 
mostats, and (6) Pressure Regula- 
tors, were inserted bodily into the 
revamped water heater standards. 


In other cases, where important 
requirements covering accessories 
were called for, although the listing 
standards as such were not suitable 
for the purpose, special stipulations 
were made so as to preclude any 
conflict between approval and listing 
specifications. Naturally, as a re- 
sult of such endeavor, both the num- 
ber and variety of requirements 
placed upon the various kinds of 
safety and control accessories sup- 
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T HE price of a product and the 

terms upon which it can be pur- 
chased bear a very close relation- 
ship to the volume of sales which 
can be realized. As aids to selling, 
low prices and long terms are sur- 
passed only by hard work. Diff- 
cult competition puts a premium 
on them and so does that peculiar 
public psychology which develops 
during periods of business depres- 
sion. It is only natural, therefore, 
that after five years of severe busi- 
ness depression with resultant cur- 
tailment of income that these two 
important sales factors should be 
receiving a great deal of attention. 
The question of prices is a subject 
in itself and is not within the scope 
of this paper which will be con- 
fined to a discussion of easy pay- 
ment terms, their influence on sales 
and the problems which are rais- 
ed when extended credit is granted 
to the purchaser. 

The Instit’.te of Economics. of 
The Brookings Institution of 
Washington, D. C., has been en- 
gaged for a number of years in 
economic studies and recently re- 
leased a book entitled “America’s 
Capacity to Consume.” This sum- 
marizes several years’ study of 
American income and indicates a 
number of rather important fac- 
tors which are vital to sales plan- 
ning. On page 54 is a table classi- 
fying the incomes of American 
families for the year 1929. Table I 
based upon this reference shows 
that in that year 21% of all the 
families in the country had in- 
comes of $1,000 or less: 


TABLE I 
1929 Family Incomes U. S. A. 
Per Cent of 
Annual Income Total Families 
$ 1,000 or less 21% 
1,500 or less 42% 
2,500 or less 71% 
5,000 or less 92% 
10,000 or less 98% 
Source—The Brookings Institu- 


tion “America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume.” 





* Presented at the A. G. A. Convention Com- 
mercial Session, October 15, 1935. 
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Long Term Financing of Appliances 
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I will leave it to your imagina- 
tion as to what five years of depress- 
ed business conditions and unem- 
ployment have done to those figures. 
With a knowledge, however, of the 
bare essential requirements of food, 
clothing and shelter for the average 
family, it is not necessary to go be- 
yond the 1929 figures in order to sat- 
isfy ourselves that there is a sub- 
stantial percentage of all of the 
families in the country who have lit- 
tle, if any, spendable margin over 
and above the bare necessities of life. 
I was interested to compare the dis- 
tribution of income as shown by the 
aforementioned table with the dis- 
ttribution of service bills for a typi- 
cal gas utility company. A utility ren- 
ders service tu practically all families 
in the territory it serves, and for that 
reason, reaches the same cross sec- 
tion except as to its geographical 
limitations as the table in the Brook- 
ings study. Chart I shows the re- 
sult of superimposing the curve of 
income as taken from the Brook- 
ings table with the curve of annual 
service bills and it is interesting to 
note how closely the one curve fol- 
lows the other. This is not at all un- 
usual as it would be reasonable to 
assume that purchase of utility serv- 
ice would increase somewhere near- 
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ly in proportion to family income. 
This mav not always be true in in- 
dividual cases, but is certainly true 
when we work with averages. 

Confining our discussion for the 
moment to averares, we would con- 
clude from the foregoing curve that 
if we have reached a 10% satura- 
tion for a given appliance in a given 
territory the next incomes to which 
we would expect to sell would be 
from $4,500 down, except for re- 
placements. 

TABLE II 


Relation Between Appliance Satura- 
tion and Next Income Bracket 


to be Sold 
Income of 

Appliance Next Market 
Saturation to be Sold 

10% $4,500 and less 

20% 3,000 and less 

30% 2,500 and less 

50% 1,750 and less 

80% 1,000 and less 


I believe that there are other fac- 
tors which also must be considered, 
among them the public acceptance 
for the appliance in question; the 
amount which the appliance adds to 
the service bill and whether or not 
the appliance in question displaces 
some other device. Long terms or 
so-called “painless purchasing” are 
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indicated, first, when income is low; 
second, when acceptance is poor; 
third, when the use of the appliance 
sharply increases the bill for service. 
In some classes of equipment the 
primary problem is to displace some 
existing piece of equipment now ren- 
dering the service which we seek. 
There is always room for an argu- 
ment as will be illustrated if we take 
the case of gas househeating. In- 
variably when a customer purchases 
gas for househeating, the total cost 
of the service exceeds that of the 
less satisfactory substitutes. It is, in 
a sense, a luxury in that we can heat 
by other means if we are willing to 
put up with the inconvenience and 
annoyance which go with other 
means of heating. It, therefore, ap- 
peals first to the higher income 
brackets and in that sense should not 
require long terms in order to sell it 
for the people who will buy can fre- 
quently write a check for the full 
purchase price without inconveni- 
ence. However, gas for heating has 
not won the same degree of public 
acceptance which is back of its com- 
petitors and our sales proposition 
must in some way take this into ac- 
count. A third factor to be recog- 
nized is that the cost of the gas con- 
sumed by househeating equipment is 
frequently, if not invariably, in ex- 
cess of the cost of the apparatus re- 
quired to burn it. Finally, except in 
new houses, some form of heating 
equipment must be displaced. We, 
therefore, have four distinct prob- 
lems to meet in formulating our sales 
proposition. It seems to me that 
these factors do not always indicate 
the necessity for long terms. In 
many instances some form of rental’ 
or trial might more easily overcome 
the primary sales resistance. When 
the sales objections have once been 
overcome by actual experience in the 
customer’s own home it might well 
be that the class of customers with 
whom we are dealing could afford 
to pay cash for the equipment. 

I have attempted to analyze brief- 
ly the problems which we must face 
in formulating a sales proposition. 
In order to have clearly before you 
the important differences between 
the various so-called time payment 
plans which are so frequently en- 
countered today we may classify 
them as “rental plans,” “Rental 
sales plans” and “time payment 
plans.” To avoid confusion, it is well 
to understand the difference in these 
terms as I will use them in the sub- 
sequent discussion. 


TABLE III 


. Definition of Sales Offers 
“Rental Plan’”—Merchandise leas- 
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ed to customer with no provision 
for transfer of title at any time. 

“Rental Sales Plans’—All involve 
a sales transaction although their 
terms permit use of word “rental” 
with accompanying reduction in sales 
resistance. Usually written so trans- 
fer of title is accomplished : 

(a) By an option clause which 
may be exercised by customer 
at their discretion. 

By an automatic clause which 
becomes binding unless void- 
ed by customer within a 
specified time. 

Automatically unless the mer- 
chandise is reverted for non- 
payment of instalments. 

“Time Payment Plan”’— A true 
conditional sales lease—purchaser 


(b) 


(c) 


binds himself to perform certain ob-’ 


ligations—title is transferred upon 
full performance of these obliga- 
tions. 

While we speak of the latter as a 
“conditional” sale it is a binding 
contract subject to the conditions 
outlined and is a negotiable instru- 
ment which can be _ discounted 
through commercial banking chan- 
nels. On the other hand, rental sales 
contracts as I have defined them 
above are not eligible to discount be- 
cause of the indefiniteness of the 
agreement. 

Any one of the foregoing sales in- 
struments imposes upon the seller 
substantial costs in excess of the 
cost of doing business on a cash 
basis. For a detailed discussion of 
these costs, I would refer you to a 
paper which was published in the 
May 1935 bulletin of the Edison 
Electric Institute entitled “Financing 
the Customer.” Among the principal 
elements of cost which are illustrated 
in the more complete tabulation re- 
ferred to are the following: 


TABLE IV. 


Principal Expenses of Extended 
Credit 

Cost of money. 

Cost of credit investigation. 

Bookkeeping, billing and col- 

lection expense. 

Cost of reverts. 

Cost of supervision. 


nm her 


These elements of expense must 
either be reflected in an increase in 
price to the customer over and above 
the last resale price, or if this is not 
done, the transaction resolves itself 
into merchandising at cut prices. 
Hence, in considering the results of 
any specific merchandising opera- 
tion and in evaluating, the volume 
secured by one company as against 
the accomplishments of other com- 
panies, the factor of price cutting 


and its consequent reduction in sales 
resistance must be included. 

An example may bring home the 
point: A water heater with a normal 
cash sale price of $84.50 as deter- 
mined by customary mark-ups is sold 
to the customer under a rental-sales 
agreement, with a rental of $1.00 
per month, payments to cease after 
72 months. Let us examine just a 
few of the cost items involved which 
are not taken care of under this ar- 
rangement : 


TABLE V 


Price Reduction Effected Through 
Rental Sales Offer 
Retail cash price installed 


Cost F.O.B. factory 
$43.20 
12.50 $84.50 
72.00 


Installation 
Total rentals 





Difference $12.50 
Cost of Money 


5% per annum on aver- 

age capital 

43.20 X 1.15 + 12.50 = 31.09 
9.33 


2 
72 Monthly bills @ 10c each _ 7.20 








Reduction* $29.03 
*Ignores other costs such as— 
Credit check 
Repair expense 
Revert expense 


In this case we have favored the 
time purchaser in the amount of 
$29.03 without taking into considera- 
tion the equally tangible costs of 
checking credit, of free repair serv- 
ice supplied during the rental period, 
of supervision necessary for the plan, 
of the cost of collecting delinquent 
rentals or the cost of the losses 
which are incurred as a result of 
reverts. This example which will 
be recognized as quite common un- 
der present conditions simply serves 
to illustrate the extent to which it 
has been necessary for gas com- 
panies to go in order to secure busi- 
ness today. I am neither recom- 
mending nor condemning the practice 
but simply trying to point out that 
in the operation as described we 
have gone to a very considerable 
sacrifice in order to get the pur- 
chaser to accept our service. I do 
raise the question as to whether there 
may not be other means of overcom- 
ing the sales resistance which do not 
involve such a direct sacrifice. The 


fact remains that time payments of 
one form or another are absolutely 
essential to sales success today and 
that brings us to the question of how 
these sales may be financed. 

There are three means by which 
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the investment in appliance and in- 
stallation may be carried during the 
term of such time payment plans. 


1. The company may have suf- 
ficient working capital to carry 
the volume which is involved. 

2. If the working capital is not 
sufficient, money can be bor- 
rowed from the bank with or 
without the pledge of collateral. 

3. The sales instruments, if they 
are negotiable, may be dis- 
counted to a finance company. 

Gas companies in the main have 

had no particular difficulty in financ- 
ing the sales which they originate, 
although in recent years with the in- 
creasing burden of taxation and the 
narrowing margin brought about by 
reduced rates on the one hand and 
increased expense on the other, many 
companies have pondered the ques- 
tion. In the gas business, the inde- 
pendent retail dealer has not been 
nearly so iniportant a factor in the 
local merchandising situation as has 
been the case in the electrical indus- 
try. This is true because of the nar- 
rower line of gas appliances as con- 
trasted with the wide variety of elec- 
trical devices, because of the installa- 
tion question which is usually in- 
volved in any gas appliance and, in 
some cases, because of the technical 
problems which are involved. To 
the extent that dealer relations must 
be taken into consideration, it is 
necessary to analyze the effect of the 
time payment terms which are of- 
fered by the gas company on the 
dealer’s opportunity to sell. Obvi- 
ously, he cannot effect sales unless 
he is in a position to offer to his 
customers equally as advantageous 
terms as they can secure when pur- 
chasing from the gas company. 
Obviously, too, he is seldom in as 
strong a position to stand the strain 
of selling on extended terms as in 
the case of the gas company. I be- 
lieve that the principal kick which 
dealers have raised against utility 
merchandising has been caused by 
their inability to meet the same terms 
as the utility is offering. Whether 
or not the independent dealer is a 
factor in the situation at the moment, 
it is generally admitted that if ade- 
quate finance plans can be made 
available for his use so that he can 
sell on a parity with the gas com- 
pany there is little doubt but that 
he can add a substantial volume to 
the appliance business which the 
utility company is able to obtain with 
consequent increases in gas revenue. 
Therefore, it would be highly desir- 
able if a financing arrangement could 
be secured which would permit the 
dealer to sell in competition with 
the gas company. 





To accomplish this result there are 
two possible solutions to be con- 
sidered. The first is for the utility 
company itself to discount che 
dealer paper written under idenucal 
terms as its own sales and to carry 
the account for the dealers. The 
other solution is to make available 
for dealers through some indepen- 
dent financing agency a satisfactory 
finance service. There are disadvan- 





Chart 2—The Finance Dollar. 


tages to both arrangements. In the 
case where the utility undertakes to 
discount dealer paper they are enter- 
ing into a field in which they have 
little experience and which is filled 
with problems and technicalities that 
the average utility is not set up to 
handle. If the plan is workable it is 
likely to tie up a substantial propor- 
tion of the utility working capital or 
require them to borrow funds to 
carry on the operation. Such a plan 
requires the gas company to check 
the purchaser’s credit and to face 
the unpleasant task of having to 
originate credit rejections. When 
the account gets into arrears, it is 
necessary for the gas company to 
become the big, bad policeman and to 
apply unpleasant collection pressure 
to the customer in order to. get the 
account brought up to date. In the 
event that it is impossible to effect 
collection, the company must take 
recourse either in repossessing the 
appliance from the consumer or at- 
tempting to enforce collection from 
the retailer. Neither of these alter- 
natives improves customer relations 
and with the unstable situation 
among retailers, many companies 
who have tried this plan have had 
rather sad experience in trying to ef- 
fect collections from them. 

On the other hand, there are dis- 
tinct advantages in trying to effect a 


suitable arrangement with an out-° 


side finance company. Generally 
speaking, the retail dealers are 
neither as well financed or as re- 
sponsible as the gas company and, 
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therefore, if the utility adheres to 
the terms offered dealers they are 
penalized for the dealer risk which 
is involved to the financing institu- 
tion. This is usually reflected in 
higher charges for the service and 
in requirements for higher down 
payments and shorter maturities. 

I would like to differentiate be- 
tween the service rendered by a bank 
in loaning money and the service 
which a finance company renders in 
discounting a conditional sales agree- 
ment. Obviously the charge for the 
service performed would depend 
upon the scope of the work done. 
The finance company renders a com- 
plete service and, in addition, of 
course expects to make some profit. 
In Chart II, I have broken down 
the finance dollar, namely, the 
amount charged by the finance com- 
pany for the service it renders to 
indicate not only the expenses which 
it undertakes but also the approxi- 
mate proportion that they bear to 
the total expense. If. we compare 
this with bank service, we will see 
that a great‘many of these items are 
eliminated and, for that reason, there 
can be no direct comparison between 
bank interest and the amount of a 
finance charge. 

The problem is difficult but not 
hopeless in my opinion. I believe 
that if we can separate the question 
of terms from the inducements 
which we must offer to overcome 
basic sales resistance, it may be pos- 
sible to find an adequate solution. 
For example, a trial plan in which 
the risk during the trial is borne by 
the gas company may effectively de- 
velop a large volume of business and 
a Satisfactory experience on the part 
of the renters, so that at the ex- 
piration of some definite ‘period of 
time they will be perfectly willing to 
purchase the apparatus on reasonable 
terms. Such conditional sale paper 
would certainly be prime from the 
credit risk point of view because it 
represents a sale to a customer who 
has had the opportunity of experi- 
encing the comfort and gonvenience 
of the device in his own home and 
who had sufficient knowledge of its 
cost of operation to be satisfied with 
his bill for service. 

The companies with which I am 
associated attacked the problem from 
this latter point of view ‘and with 
the cooperation of one of the na- 


_tional finance companies were able 


to work out a cooperative finance 
plan for the benefit of dealers in 
their territory which has worked 
with satisfaction to all concerned. 
This plan which is called the 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Employees’ Sales Promotion Plan 
|. H. BRAINE 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[N 1933, the sales force of The 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company’s 
New Business Department consisted 
of 109 persons. In addition we had 
about 200 plumbers with gas appli- 
ance displays at their places of busi- 
ness who were actively pushing the 
sale of these appliances. As we had 
about 700,000 customers, this meant 
that there were 2,265 customers on 
our lines to one salesman, including 
the 200 plumbers. Obviously, this 
ratio left much to be desired in the 
way of suitable sales coverage of 
customers. 

In the consideration of making 
substantial improvement in sales 
coverage, the management realized 
the potential possibilities of setting 
up a plan to educate its 4,500 em- 
ployees sufficiently concerning gas 
appliances so that they could talk 
intelligently on the subject to their 
friends, acquaintances and others. 

By having our employee body 
sales minded, we would have 4,700 
“salesmen” instead of 300, and the 


ratio of customers to “salesmen” 
would become 149 to 1 instead of 
2,265 to 1. 

What is known as the Em- 
ployees’ Sales Promotion Plan 


was inaugurated March 1, 1933. 

In order to tell the employees 
about our appliances and to meet 
competition when it presents itself, 
a program was set up so that every 
employee attends an_ educational 
talk every other month. These talks 
last from 15 to 30 minutes. For the 
past year and a half the talks have 
been supplemented by slide films. 
The Plan Captain and members of 
the New Business Department have 
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been doing this educational work. 

We allow compensation for pro- 
ductive leads, for example: $2.50 
for refrigerators, automatic water 
heaters, and central house heating 
plants, $2.00 for hotel ranges, $1.00 
for retail ranges and $.50 for space 
heaters. This lead money is de- 
ducted from the salesmen’s com- 
mission in practically all cases, the 
main exception being when hotel 
ranges are sold, as this group of 
salesmen work on a straight salary. 

We feel that this lead money 
set-up has worked out very satisfac- 
torily for the company, the salesman 
and the employee. It is our thought 
that a lead plan without compensa- 
tion may offer less incentive~ than 
ours. 

From March 1, 1933, to June 30, 
1935, we received 19,014 leads. Of 
these 3,529 have been productive, 
with sales totaling 3,917 appliances. 
The ratio of leads to productive 
leads (excluding leads which were 
previously protected by someone 
else) was 5 to 1, which indicates 
to us that our employees have be- 
come quite sales-slanted in detect- 
ing good prospects. 

Employees themselves have pur- 
chased 1,633 appliances for their 
own use, 1,064 of these being re- 
frigerators. 

Probably many of the questions 
raised are in the minds of those 
present or who will read this dis- 
cussion, and I will try to answer 
them as thoroughly as our experience 
permits. 

(1) Many operating men have 
had misgivings when employees’ 
sales plans were considered as to 
the effect upon the quality of serv- 
ice rendered were the service forces 
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F. A. LYDECKER 
Chairman-elect 


asked to make some sales effort. 

I can state with certainty for my 
company that no increase in the 
cost or decrease in the quality of 
service has occurred since the incep- 
tion of the plan. 

It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in the case of our com- 
pany, no pressure has been brought 
upon employees, sales effort being 
entirely voluntary. 

(2) Others have had misgivings 
as to the effect of an employees’ sales 
plan upon the regular force who 
are dependent upon their commis- 
sions for a substantial part of their 
income, 

Our experience has been that the 
sales force suffer no reduction in 
their commissions, although awards 
made to non-sales employees for 
productive leads are, in the major- 
ity of cases, deducted from the sales- 
men’s commission; in fact, the con- 
trary proves to be the case, the sales- 
men more than compensating in in- 
creased sales for the srhall losses 
in commissions. 

(3) Many inquiries have been 
made as to the increase in sales 
cost due to the employees’ sales plan 
method of securing business. 

A set-up such as ours is not at 
all costly. Exclusive of the salary 
of the Plan Captain and his as- 
sistants, all of whom were on the 
company’s payroll prior to the in- 
ception of the plan, the net cost for 
two years and a half of operation 
has been less than $7,000. 

(4) The question has been asked 
as to whether such a plan as that 
under discussion serves to improve 
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the cooperation between sales and 
operating forces. We believe that 
such has undoubtedly been the case, 
although we are particularly for- 
tunate in this respect in that our 
operating and sales force are on a 
particularly friendly and coopera- 
tive basis. 

We believe that both salesmen and 
service forces have a better under- 
standing of each other’s problems 
due to their contacts in a mutual 
sales effort. 

(5) The question has been asked 
as to how much of his own time an 
employee is expected to contribute 
in his efforts to. produce productive 
appliance leads. In reply to this, I 
would state very definitely that no 
employee is asked to contribute any 
of his own time, but we have defi- 
nite knowledge that:many do so to 
a considerable extent. 

Men working on a five-day week 
' frequently use their day off in whole 
or in part in following up potential 
productive leads. There is no doubt 
also that much time is contributed 
by our employees in the evenings 
and at clubs, lodges, and other 
places of entertainment or recrea- 
tion. 

(6) Interest has been shown as to 
the effect of an employees’ sales 
plan upon purchases of appliances 
by employees for their own use. Our 
plan does not permit the payment 
of an award for a lead resulting in 
the sale of an appliance to an em- 
ployee; nevertheless, during the two 
and one half years in which our 
plan has been operating, over 4,500 
employees have purchased 1,633 ap- 
pliances, 1,064 of which were re- 
frigerators. 

We believe this to be the direct 
effect of our efforts to inform our 
employees of the benefits of mod- 
ern gas appliances and the results 
are very gratifying. 

(7) Interest has been expressed 
in the total merchandise value of ap- 
pliances sold, and we take pleasure 
in stating that about one half mil- 
lion dollars worth of appliances 
were placed on our lines due to the 
efforts of our non-sales force, for 
which they earned over $6,000 in 
awards. 

(8) I have been asked to state 
how the leads and sales resulting 
therefrom were distributed as_be- 
tween the Distribution and Manu- 
facturing Departments and other 
groups. These results are shown 
in the tabulation on the last page 
of the paper. 

That interest in the plan is in- 
creasing rather than diminishing is 
substantiated by the fact that during 
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the first six months of this year sales 
from employee leads have exceeded 
each month those for the corres- 
ponding month of last year. The 
increase for the first six 
months’ period of this year was 51% 
over the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The ratio of leads to sales over 
the entire period in which the plan 
has been in operation is approxi- 
mately five to one. We believe this 
to be considerably better than that 
expected by sales managers in most 
commercial lines. 


In conclusion I would like to state 
that we feel that employee coopera- 
tion in selling is very much worth- 
while. 

It has created an outside interest 
for our employees; it has given them 
a broader view of our business and 
enabled them to appreciate more 
fully the problems facing our indus- 
try today and to realize that they 
have a duty to perform in informing 
our present or prospective customers 
of the high quality of our service 
and the efficiency and economy of 
gas burning appliances. 


ensnspcnilinhasiint 


Gas Engineering Flow Formulae and the Reynolds 


Number 


WILBERT J. HUFF and LLOYD LOGAN 


Department of Gas Engineering, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


ERHAPS the first great step for- 

ward in the understanding of the 
flow of fluids was the thorough re- 
alization of the simple fact that all 
fluids, including gases, possess mass 
and inertia and accordingly require 
the application of force to set them 
in bodily motion; the second, the 
realization that all fluids have vis- 
cosity, that is, resistance to shearing 
action and require the application of 
force to cause one layer of fluid to 
slip past another. The first advance 
made possible the formulation, on 
the basis of the principle of conser- 
vation of energy, of the classical 
hydrodynamics; the second advance 
permitted the extension of hydrody- 
namic theory from hypothetical fric- 
tionless fluids to actual fluids, which, 
of course, are those of interest to 
the engineer. The brilliant realiza- 


tion by Reynolds that not only must 
the influence of viscosity be taken 
into account in these phenomena but 
that the character of the motion of 
any fluid depends on the ratio of 
inertia forces to the shearing forces, 
or viscosity, has provided the key 
to the solution of a remarkable 
range of problems in which the rela- 
tive motion of a fluid and a surface 
occur, in such diversified fields as 
the flow of fluids in pipes and chan- 
nels, the transfer of heat by convec- 
tion, aerodynamics, and various dif- 
fusional processes in chemical en- 
gineering such as gas absorption. 
The purpose of this paper is to out- 
line briefly some of such possibilities 
in the unification and simplification 
of the restricted field of the flow of 
fluids in pipes. 


See eee 


Corrosion Resisting Materials for Gas Appliances 


A. L. WARD and W. H. FULWEILER 
The United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OPPER base alloys used in 

the manufacture of safety pilots, 
time controls and thermostats for 
various automatic gas appliances are 
subject to corrosion and scaling as a 
result of the action of organic sul- 
phur compounds in manufactured 
gas, particularly at elevated tempera- 
tures. Alloys containing less than 


63% copper and in sheet or rod 
form are almost perfectly resistant 
to this type of corrosion, and are 
improved still further by the addition 
of 1-2% of either lead or aluminum. 

Tubes of similar alloys are dis- 





tinctly less resistant. The difference 
is due to a surface condition which 
can be corrected by mechanical pol- 
ishing. Pending the development of 
a commercially practicable method 
for cleaning the inside surface of 
tubing, it is recommended that alum- 
inum tubing be used for installations 
where the tubing does not come in 
contact with alkaline insulation ma- 
terial and either tin plated tubing or 
a bi-metallic tubing with aluminum 
on the inside and copper or brass on 
the outside where the tubing does 
come into contact with such material. 
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Measurement of the Expansion of Coal 


During Carbonization 
V. J. ALTIERI, Chief Chemist 


Massachusetts Gas Companies, Everett, Mass. 


A PREVIOUS paper’ emphasized 

the great need for a relia- 
ble method of identifying coals or 
coal blends, carbonization of which 
might cause degradation or destruc- 
tion of refractory ovens. Mechan- 
ism of carbonization with particular 
respect to pressure-volume proper- 
ties of the coking charge was briefly 
discussed. There was also presented 
a method of study and typical de- 
vice for measurement of pressure- 
volume properties of the coke-oven 
charge. 


Object ‘ 


To measure the expansion of coal 
during carbonization is our primary 
object. This object has been sub- 
divided and arranged in order of 
treatment as follows: 


1. To discuss the general term 
“coal expansion.” 


2. To study expansion character- 
istics such as might occur in 
the coke-oven charge. 


3. To report progress on work 
done by Massachusetts Gas 
Companies. 


Example 1—The Beehive Oven 


An apt illustration of coal expan- 
sion is found during coking of cer- 
tain coals (5 to 6 tons) in beehive 
ovens. Hofman (10) relates that: 
“A short time after the ignition of 
the vapors and gases, the coal will 
fret on the surface, fuse, swell, and 
begin to crack downward, thus en- 
abling vapors from below to pass 
off. The surface becomes more or 
less uneven and the cracks increase 
in size as the coking progresses 
downward. The coke near the top 
becomes red hot,.the vapors set free 
in the lower part of the charge as- 
cend and in passing through the 
porous.coke,are in part decomposed 
and give up some of their carbon; 
the bottom becomes hotter until 
finally it has been converted into red- 
hot coke broken into basaltiform 
columns (needles) by the vertical 
cracks.shown in Figure 1. While 
coking, the swelling of coal may 
cause the original 23-inch depth of 
the charge to increase to 31 inches. 
When most of the volatile matter 





1 Altieri, Coal Expansion, A.G.A. Prod. & 
Chem. Conf. 1935. 


has been driven off, the charge will 
shrink and the coke will be only 21 
inches deep showing a slight depres- 
sion under the tunnel-head.” . . . 
(The italics are for this paper.) Yet, 
a coke-oven man would probably 
class such coal as non-expanding. 

It is emphasized here that this 
particular coking charge expands up 
to about 140% of initial volume and 
contracts back to about 91% of ini- 
tial volume. 


Description of Type “B” Coal- 
Expansion Tester 


Type “B” coal-expansion tester, 
designed to give unidirectional heat- 
ing, is shown in Figures 2 and 3. 
The test-pot casing is of stainless 
steel. It is lined with 3% inches 
of refractory material to form a 
cylindrical carbonizing chamber. A 
stainless-steel piston, superimposed 
on the coal charge, carries a piston- 
rod which is connected to a weighted 
lever-arm so that any desired pres- 
sure may be imposed on the charge 
during carbonization. The lever- 
arm, in turn, operates a pen on a 
Bacharach chart which serves to 
multiply and record magnitude of 
piston displacement at each instant 
after start of a test. Piston move- 
ment is multiplied 4.5 times. - The 
bottom of the chamber and the pis- 
ton are provided with vents for es- 
cape of gas generated on each side 
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of the plastic zone. The assembled 
coal-expansion tester weighs about 
300 pounds. After it is charged and 
assembled, it is elevated by means 
of a chain hoist and is placed in the 
specially designed gas furnace. 


Conclusion 


Consideration of this progress re- 
port, together with the paper pre- 
sented in May, indicates that a uni- 
directional coal-expansion tester 
provides a_ reasonably _ reliable 
measurement of the expansion of 
coal during carbonization in coke 
ovens. Factors contributing to this 
conclusion are as follows: 


1. There is unidirectional flow of 
heat into the coking charge. 


2. The plastic zone appears analo- 
gous to that occurring in plant 
ovens. 

3. Temperature and material gra- 
dients are more or less similar 
to the corresponding gradients 
in the plant-scale coke oven. 

4. Side-thrust against the oven 
wall is simulated by permitting 
the test charge to expand only 
in a direction perpendicular to 
the plane of the plastic zone. 

5. The effective pressure that con- 
trols expansion is given due 
consideration. 

6. With the present apparatus it 
appears necessary to use a trial 
and error method of finding 
the pressure against which the 
charge will not expand later- 
ally. The latter pressure will 
indicate force corresponding 


to expansion at substantially 
constant external volume. 


7. Experimental data can be du- 
plicated reasonably well. 





Type “B” Coal-Expansion Tester. 
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Relation of Carbonizing Temperature and Rank of 


Coal to the Reactivity, Electrical Conductivity and 


Hygroscopicity of Coke 
J. D. DAVIS and A. C. FIELDNER 


Summary and Conclusions 


S TANDARDIZED laboratory 

methods for determination of 
reactivity, electrical resistivity, hy- 
groscopicity, ignition temperature 
and minimum air blast were applied 
to representative cokes made in large 
laboratory scale apparatus at car- 
bonizing temperatures of 500° to 
1100° C. from coals covering the en- 
tire range of coking rank. Follow- 
ing are the conclusions drawn: 

1. All properties determined are 
practically straight line functions of 
the carbonizing temperature over the 
medium temperature coking range. 
The coke becomes less reactive, less 
easily ignited, requires more air to 
sustain combustion, becomes less hy- 
groscopic and conducts. electricity 
more readily as the carbonizing tem- 
perature is raised. The variation for 
each 100° temperature interval is 
pronounced. 

2. Curves showing the relation of 
hygroscopicity and reactivity in car- 
bon dioxide to carbonizing tempera- 


ture tend to flatten out over the high 
and low temperature ranges and 
probable reasons for this behavior 
are discussed. Reactivity as deter- 
mined by the ignition temperature 
and minimum air required to sustain 
combustion is practically a straight 
line function of the carbonizing tem- 
perature over the whole range. 

3. Cokes made at 500° and 600° 
C. conduct electricity hardly at all; 
between 600 and 700° there is a 
rapid increase in conductivity and 
there is a tendency to approach a 
constant high value comparable with 
that of graphite at carbonizing tem- 
peratures 1000 and 1100° C. 

4. Although no attempt was made 
in this investigation to correlate the 
results of these tests with the burn- 
ing properties of the cokes in house- 
hold heating appliances, it is known 
from previous work that these tests 
indicate such properties and that 
they are useful for plant control in 
developing more combustible cokes. 


er See 


Review of Developments in Heavy Oil Tar and 


Emulsion Handling 


P. T. DASHIELL 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S the title indicates, the purpose 

of this paper is to bring together 
and record in one place the more im- 
portant results of experience of the 
last six years in the treatment of tar 
emulsions which are formed in the 
operation of carburetted water gas 
plants when using, as a carburetting 
agent, oil which is usually called 
“Heavy Oj.” The term “Heavy 
Oil” means but little and is only 
used as a matter of convenience. 
What is really meant is an oil which 
upon distillation yields a relatively 
high residuum or coke, i.e., the type 
of oil which is sold mainly for fuel. 

There is no doubt but that the use 
of heavy oil brings about a tar de- 
hydration problem more acute than 


gas oil. 
ous: 


1. Most of the heavy (fuel) oils 
are residues or semi-tars resulting 
from the distillation of asphaltic 
crude oils. 


2. Except in plants designed espe- 
cially for heavy oil operation, some 
of the heating surface of the set 
has to be given up to vaporizing the 
oil preparatory to cracking and high 
capacity is demanded, all of which 
tends toward undercracking at least 
some of the oil. 


3. The tars yielded by most of 
these oils are extremely viscous and 
this tends to increase the stability 
of the emulsion, ; 


The reason is fairly obvi- 
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support combustion. 


4. The “reforming” of oil vapor 
by passage through the fuel bed in- 
creases the viscosity of the tar and 
generally aggravates the problem, 
due perhaps to incfease in free car- 
bon and its effect as a secondary sta- 
bilizer of the emulsion. 


Nevertheless today sufficient is 
known of the technique of breaking 
these heavy oil tar emulsions to make 
tar recovery a comparatively simple 
matter. The heavy oil tars when 
recovered are just as valuable, and 
for some purposes more valuable 
than the tars from gas oil. A tar 
dehydrating plant is an absolute 
necessity in any water gas plant 
which is going to carburet with heavy 
oil. The technique of handling, 
pumping and storing viscous tars 
must be thoroughly understood or 
else difficult situations will result. 
Many different types of apparatus 
for the breaking of tar emulsion have 
been tried out and a large number 
have been more or less successful. 


When attempts are made to com- 
pare their operating results a good 
deal of confusion has resulted from 
the fact that the tar emulsions made 
in different plants or at different 
times in the same plant vary much 
in character and stability. 

A design of apparatus which ap- 
parently works well at one time may 
be completely unsuccessful at an- 
other. 
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What the National Gas Range Sales Contest 
Accomplished for the Prize Winning Company* 


W. H. McINNIS 
General Sales Manager, Memphis Power & Light Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


T HE Memphis Power & Light 

Company was winner of first 
prize in Division Three of the Na- 
tional Gas Range Sales Contest con- 
ducted by the American Gas Associ- 
ation this spring. 

As you gentlemen know, replace- 
ment of gas ranges during the years 
1930 through 1934 was practically at 
a stand still. Thousands of old 
ranges had outlived their usefulness. 
They had reached a point where they 
were kept in service only through the 
continued efforts of the appliance 
service crews. 

In the latter part of 1934, an anal- 
ysis showed that there was a market 
for approximately 18,000 modern gas 
ranges on our system, and in our 
budget of 1935 plans were included 
to replace at least 3000 of them in a 
four months’ sales campaign. 

After the sales program had been 
perfected and the gas appliance deal- 
ers in the city had assured us of 
their wholehearted support in the 
activity, we set out on February 25, 
to replace at least 3000 old ranges by 
May 31, and I am pleased to state 
that the final count showed that the 
reporting dealers and the company 
had sold 3272 gas ranges, of which 
2462, or 75%, were of the modern 
insulated and automatic heat con- 
trol types. The percentage of total 
range sales to total residential meters 
was 10.7. 

To compete in Division Three of 
National Gas Range Sales Contest, 
we selected the 60-day period of 
March lst through April 29, and 
showed on our report to the Associa- 
tion, a figure of 1117 sales, equal to 
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3.3% of our residential meters. Had 
we selected the period April 1st 
through May 30th, we would have 
reported sales of 2155 ranges, equal 
to 6.7% of our residential meters. 

To accomplish such sales results 
required considerable expense in ad- 
vertising, personnel and equipment. 
The campaign was called the “Good 
Fortune” Gas Range Campaign, and 
the theme used was, “It is Your 
Good Fortune to Own a Modern Gas 
Range.” Eight trucks, or Caravans 
as they were called, with special 
bodies were used to take a display 
of modern gas ranges to the pros- 
pect’s home. Five ranges were 
shown on each, and each caravan 
carried a card on the inside, reading, 
“Any of these Gas Ranges can be 
purchased from your dealer.” The 
caravans were manned with four 
men dressed as fortune tellers who 
canvassed every prospect on our 
mains. They sold ranges themselves 
and obtained prospects for both the 
company and the dealers which were 
followed up later by our Senior 
Salesmen and the dealers’ salesmen. 
Our salesmen are paid a straight sal- 
ary which is adjusted twice a year 
and based upon the amount of Esti- 
mated Annual Revenue they pro- 
duce. They receive as much credit 
for assisting a dealer to make a sale 
as for selling for the company. 

It was a spectacular selling activity 
which lent itself nicely to creating 
dealer interest and support, and it is 
to the dealers that we give the great- 
est credit for the results accom- 
plished. Their sales during the cam- 
paign period were 2584 ranges, the 
direct sales made by the company 
were 688 ranges. And it is for im- 
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proved relations with the gas appli- 
ance dealers in Memphis that our 
company gives the greatest credit to 
the National Gas Range Sales Con- 
test, although many other important 
accomplishments can be attributed to 
it. 

The contest enabled our company 
to present to the dealers a new and 
novel inducement to sell Modern 
AGA Approved Gas Ranges. 

It was a means of stimulating the 
interest of dealers’ employes in sell- 
ing Modern AGA Approved Gas 
Ranges. 

It caused the dealers to handle 
only AGA approved ranges. Many 
of them closed out non-approved 
makes which were replaced with ap- 
proved ones. It made many deal- 
ers realize that membership in the 
American Gas Association means 
something to the gas company as 
well as to manufacturers. It helped 
our company to get the dealers in- 
terested in other appliancé cam- 
paigns, and it will make this problem 
easier in the future. It has made 
the prize winning dealer salesmen 
lasting friends of the company sales- 
men who helped them in many in- 
stances close range sales. Naturally, 
the good will of the dealer employes 
toward the company is reflected to 
their employers. 

It has had its effect in raising the 
quality of gas ranges sold by the 
dealers. Many of them have volun- 
tarily told us that the demand for 
better gas ranges has increased since 
the campaign closed. 

The increased demand for gas 
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ranges brought about by the sales 
activity was the cause of many small 
dealers in outlying sections of the 
city adding modern gas ranges to 
their merchandise displays. Through 
the assistance given by our dealer 
contact force, we expect to keep 
these dealers in the gas range busi- 
ness. 


The “back wash” from the cam- 
paign has been felt by the dealers 
whose gas range business has been 
brisk since the campaign closed. This 
has made the older dealers give more 
prominent display space to gas ranges 
and they are spending more money 
than formerly for newspaper and 
other advertising of gas ranges. 
Several of the dealers who have 
specialty selling crews for their elec- 
trical appliance departments have in- 
cluded gas ranges in their salesmen’s 
portfolios. 


Summed up, the National Gas 
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Range Sales Contest has had a bene- 
ficial effect upon our company in 
many ways ° 

1) It has improved our relations 
with our customers. 

2) It has stimulated interest in 
sales activities among all of our 
employes. 

3) It has strengthened our dealer 
co-ordinated sales program. 

4) It has helped to develop a bet- 
ter market for Modern Gas 
Ranges. 

5) It has demonstrated that the 
housewives of Memphis prefer 
natural gas to any other fuel 
for cooking. 

6) It has assisted in reducing our 
operating expenses. 

7) Last, but not least, it has as- 
sured us that we can expect a 
growing business from the sale 
of Natural Gas for all domestic 
purposes. 


———- J+—_—__—_ 


The Essentials for Water Heater Sales in 1936 


W. T. RASCH, President 


American Gas Products Corp. 


KNOW of no business in the gas 

industry that has suffered more 
from lack of sales than has the gas 
water heater industry. A_ utility 
need only examine its records of 
water heater sales for the past five 
years to realize the truth of this 
statement. 

1st—And the most important con- 
sideration of all, that the utilities im-’ 
mediately become gas water heater 
conscious, and be prepared to spend 
at least as much money, time and 
effort on this business as they do on 
any other gas appliance business. 

2d—That a sales plan be prepared 
in cooperation with the manufac- 
turers and sponsored by the Com- 
mercial Section of the A.G.A. to pro- 
mote the gas water heater business 
for 1936 which will publicize the in- 
dustry in as many situations as pos- 
sible, and have in mind a compre- 
hensive prize water heater contest. 

3d—A complete review by all util- 
ities of rates sufficiently low to make 
it possible to at least more closely ap- 
proximate other fuel costs than is 
possible in a great many cases today. 

4th—In cooperation with the 





manufacturers, select only gas water 
heaters approved by the American 
Gas Association, and select those 
which have good operating efficien- 
cies, are well constructed and of 
good appearance. 


5th—Dealers today are playing a 
more and more important part in the 
sale of gas appliances. Particularly 
is this true of water heaters. Con- 
sideration should be given to coop- 
eration with the dealer wherever pos- 
sible. 

6th—Cooperation with the plumb- 
ing trade is highly important. No 
matter how we feel as to the mer- 
chandising ability of the plumbing 
trade we do know that the plumber is 
in business, and will remain in busi- 
ness; therefore we should make 
every effort to enlist him as an ally. 

7th—Terms of payment are un- 
doubtedly one of the most important 
features in the success of a gas 
water heating campaign. There 
seems to be in the industry today 
very little continuity or consistency 
of thought on this subject. There 
is no question but that the longer 
terms are made in the sale of any ap- 
pliance the easier it is to sell; as a 
matter of fact, giving them away 
would be the easiest method of se- 
curing a gas water heating load. 
There are, however, many other 
factors that must be considered. be- 
fore we very definitely decide what 
the terms should be. 

8th—Compensation to salesmen in 
any water heater sales plan should 
be primarily based on a new load 
payment of some kind. Many com- 





panies have found this to be of par- 
ticular value; it is therefore strongly 
urged that consideration be given to 
this method of paying salesmen. 


Gas Customers Gain By 
200,000 in Eight Months 


MAN UFACTURED and _ natural 

gas companies gained nearly 
200,000 customers during the first 
eight months of this year, it was an- 
nounced by Paul Ryan, Chief Sta- 
tistician of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

He stated that this gain in cus- 
tomers is reflected in the fact that a 
total of 640,000 gas ranges were sold 
in the country during the first eight 
months of 1935. This was an in- 
crease of 30 per cent in range sales 
over the first eight months of 1934. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the 
sales consisted of relatively high 
priced ranges, incorporating modern 
automatic features, such as oven heat 
control, etc. 

For the eight months ending 
August 3lst, manufactured gas in- 
dustry revenues aggregated $252,- 
652,900, practically the same as a 
year ago. Revenues of the natural 
gas industry were $229,736,700, or 
7.6 per cent above the corresponding 
period of 1934. 

In discussing some financial as- 
pects of the manufactured gas in- 
dustry for the year 1934, Mr. Ryan 
stated that, as a result of increased 
costs during that year, particularly 
increased taxation, net income de- 
clined by more than 28 per cent, ag- 
gregating only $37,491,000. This 
represented a decline of nearly 57 
per cent from the net income avail- 
able for dividends and surplus in 
1931.- In that year 20.3 cents out of 
every dollar of operating revenue 


.was carried down to net income, 


while in 1934 this figure had fallen 
to 9.9 cents. 

Taxes paid by manufactured gas 
companies have shown a continued 
and persistent increase during the 
past few years. In 1929 taxes 
amounted to 9.3 per cent of the oper- 
ating revenues of the industry, 
whereas by 1934 the rate had risen 
to 11.7 per.cent. The total taxes of 


$44,416,000. paid by the manufac- 


tured gas industry in 1934 amounted 
to $4.50 for each customer.served. 
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Industrial Gas Session 





1935—1936 


Chairman—C. W. Gale, new business manager, Knoxville Gas Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Vice-Chairman—Ralph L. Manier, industrial heating engineer, The 
Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Report of General Commercial Committee 


H. A. SUTTON, Chairman 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


HE General Commercial Commit- 

tee was formed to carry on the 
work of the last year’s Retail In- 
dustrial Gas Sales Committee. The 
object of the committee is: to stimu- 
late action by the sales department 
in covering the general commercial 
field, to investigate competitive con- 
ditionse existing in this field and to 
present suggestions and recommen- 
dations which may be used to im- 
prove the sales of gas to commercial 
customers. 

The general commercial field, as 
classified by last year’s committee 
and to which this study is confined, 
includes : 

Delicatessen stores 

Barber shops, beauty shops 

Cleaners, dyers, hand laundries 

Tailors 

Public garages, auto repair shops 

Gasoline stations 

Theatres 

Public buildings 

Offices, office buildings 

Other stores and shops 
Other stores and shops include a 
multitude of retail shops such as ci- 
gar stores, drug stores, electrical 
shops, furniture stores, clothing 
stores, jewelry shops, paint stores, 
shoe stores, shoe repair shops, sport- 
ing goods stores, etc. 

Two individual reports were pre- 
pared and are included as a part of 
this report. The one covers com- 
mercial advertising and is very thor- 
ough in its scope. C. E. Lucke, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
who prepared the report has done 


an excellent job. He has combed 
the trade publications and studied 
from all angles the advertising of 
commercial appliances contained 
therein. The committee would like 
to draw particular attention to the 
last paragraph in this report which 
says that “no matter how many sales- 
men a company may have working 
on commercial customers, nor how 
energetic and capable they may be, 
unless the gas industry is going to 
counterbalance the story of com- 
petitive fuel in these national pub- 
lications the loss of load now going 
on will continue. It will cost less 
to start advertising now to retain 
the business rather than to wait till 
competition has gotten it and then 
have to spend far more to try and 
get it back.” This committee recom- 
mends that the Association recog- 
nize this precarious situation and 
take steps to not only encourage 
gas equipment manufacturers to do 
more advertising but to inaugurate 
some national advertising of their 
own. This would encourage the 
manufacturers. Directly following 
the proper placing of advertising, 
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effort should be made to get a fair 
share of gas articles in these nation- 
al trade papers as well as some fa- 
vorabie editorial comment. 

The other report—prepared by J. 
A. Morrison and submitted by H. 
FE. G. Watson, both of the Consum- 
ers Gas Company, Toronto—deals 
with the development of a trained 
personnel to contact retail industrial 
gas consumers or the commercial 
customers. This report contains 
many helpful ideas about the type 
of man for contacting commercial 
customers and how he can be trained 
to do a good job. For instance “We 
need the microscopic mind which ap- 
preciates the great importance of the 
small,” and “Make the men con- 
tacting the retail’ industrial gas con- 
sumers feel that their work is im- 
portant, and they will bring about 
the good will and understanding 
which are the backbone of every gas 
company,” are excerpts from the re- 
port indicating its caliber. , Many 
gas companies are just now prepar- 
ing to train men for work in the 
commercial field and this report 
should be of much help to them. 


Utilization of Gas for Steam Generation 
W. W. GERMAN 


The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 


AS has been sold for boiler use 

for years; many of the early 
companies who formerly possessed 
large amounts of such load have lost 
it to competitive fuels or, as in most 
cases, have displaced this load in fa- 
vor of more profitable commercial 


and industrial business. The boiler 
load that has been added during the 
last six or seven years has been more 
valuable as an aid to load factor, 
as a source of marginal profit on off 
peak rates, and as a means of sup- 
port to carrying charges on huge 


ahs 
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pipe line investments during the in- 
terim load building periods. Domes- 
tic rates on many natural gas prop- 
erties would need elevation if it were 
not for the background of heavy 
boiler load. Where the costs, both 
competitive and production, permit, 
and the transmission line load fac- 
tor is susceptible to improvement, 
boiler load is justified. Where taken 
on to secure needed revenue quickly, 
and ultimately designed to be dis- 
placed in part or in full by more 
profitable load, the rates should be 
set low enough to enable the cus- 
tomer to amortize the cost of his 
changeover equipment within a 
reasonable period of time through 
the savings realized by the use of 
gas fuel. The most modern equip- 
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ment and the most efficient operation 
are almost a necessity. Considerable 
improvement in equipment and oper- 
ation of gas fired plants has taken 
place, and of late the same has been 
true of plants utilizing competitive 
fuels. 

In an effort to determine the prac- 
tices of the utilities who are actively 
promoting this load, a questionnaire 
was drawn up and is being sub- 
mitted to the operating companies 
who possess this load. From an- 
swers to this questionnaire, as well 
as considerable data kindly furnished 
by operating engineers, manufactur- 
ers, and gas engineers, the prelim- 
inary report is made on the subject 
of power boiler conversions. 


i - 


Advertising Industrial Gas 


BAYARD P. FONDA 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa 


T HERE are many definite services 

which advertising can render to 
the industrial sales department— 
many ways in which it can reinforce 
sales arguments and help in closing 
orders. Among its benefits—others 
will occur to many of you—are 
these: 

1. It can help in establishing a dis- 
tinct identity and character for the 
gas industry and for the individual 
company. Of particular importance 
here, is the need of dispelling the all- 
too-general idea that gas is old- 
fashioned. 

2. It can tell, clearly and compre- 


hensively, why gas will better serve ‘ 


the user’s needs. 

3. It can help to get the gas sales- 
man in to the buyer. 

4. It can persuade prospects to iso- 
late themselves from the larger 
group of suspects—in other words, 
produce inquiries. 

5. It can help to back up the sales- 
man in his arguments. 

6. It can reach all factors with 
buying influence . . . some of whom 
the salesman may not be able to 
reach and some of whom he may not 
even know about. 

7. It can advance and elaborate on 
a sales argument which it may be 
difficult to present personally. 

8. It can present the story of gas 
briefly and yet completely—a thing 
which sometimes the salesman is not 
permitted to do. 

9. It can help to keep the customer 
sold. 

10. It can help to persuade the 
present customer to make additional 
uses of gas. 


11. It can help to meet competitive 
arguments, especially at a time when 
a salesman cannot be present. 

12. It can bridge the gap between 
sales calls. 

It is economical to advertise gas to 
industry—it is uneconomical not to 
advertise—for these good reasons: 

First: Because of the low cost per 
dollar of market. One industrial 
plant, one bakery, one restaurant, 
will buy the equivalent of many do- 
mestic customers. In most cases, 
the load factor will be better. And 
though the rate may be lower, serv- 
ice and other overhead items are less, 
in proportion to the revenue re- 
ceived. 

Second: Because of buying fre- 
quency. Industrial installations will 
not follow as highly seasonal a curve 
as is the case with domestic custom- 
ers. There is the possibility of a 
sale almost any day of the year. 

Third: Because of the concen- 


Speaking nationally, there may be 
more potential new business among 
the readers of a trade paper than in 
all ‘the millions who buy a popular 
magazine. For a local company, 
there may be more obtainable sales 
volume in the group receiving a piece 
of direct mail than in the circulation 
of the daily newspaper. 

Fourth: Because of the more per- 
manent character of the relationship. 
The industrial buyer will purchase 
on the basis of logic, of reason-why ; 
he will not be diverted so readily as 
the domestic customer by purely 
emotional appeal. There is, too, 
with many industrial customers, the 
added factor of personal relationship 
of long standing with industrial gas 
salesmen, who know the customer’s 
problems and are at his service at all 
times and in all ways. 

I think you will agree with me as 
to the main requirements for any in- 
dustrial advertising program: 


First: It should be widespread, so 
that it will reach and thoroughly 
cover all present and _ prospective 
users. 

Second: It should be continuous, 
to suit the condition of a market 
where there is year-round buying, as 
well as to keep the existing user sold 
on his bargain. 

Third: It should be dramatic, in- 
teresting, human in tone. There is no 
reason to be dull in talking to*indus- 
trial buyers, any more than we would 
choose to be with the home owner or 
housewife. 

Fourth: It should be informative, 
giving the reader the news of latest 
developments in his own field and in 
others which may have a bearing on 
his situation. 


Fifth: It should be specific, to the 
last possible degree, talking the lan- 
guage of the individual industry or 
trade. 

Sixth: It should be creative, in the 
sense that it will create demands, de- 
sires, needs, rather than attempt 


trated character of the market. merely to satisfy them. 
ae nes 
The Ceramic Industry 
H. C. WELLER 


Natural Gas Co. of West Virginia, Salem, Ohio 


HE geographical location of the 

ceramic industry shows a concen- 
tration of approximately 65% of 
the production in the United States 
in the East Liverpool, Ohio, district. 
Approximately 15% of the ware pro- 
duced comes from the New Jersey 
field with Trenton as its focal point, 
and the remaining 20% is produced 





in several states—New York, Michi- 
gan, etc. The members of the Cera- 
mics Committee were chosen from 
gas companies serving these repre- 
sentative areas. 

It is estimated that the East Liv- 
erpool district is using natural gas 
for the various firing processes to 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Bisque 
Size of kiln 18’ dia. 
Coal per burn 16 tons 


Gas per burn 
Duration of burn 48 hours 
Temperature 2350° F. 
Firing losses 5% 

(gas or coal) 


350,000 cu. ft. 


b. Gas-fired continuous car type 
tunnel kilns: For firing semi-vitreous 
bisque ware: 


Make of Kiln Length 
Ladd-Cronin 166’ 
Harrop 199° 
Harrop 320’ 
Harrop 320° 
Harrop 360’ 
Harrop 375’ 


c. Gas-fired continuous car type 
tunnel kilns: For firing glost ware: 


Make of Kiln Length 
Dressler 160’ 
Ladd-Cronin 199’ 
Harrop ‘ 283’ 
Harrop 308’ 
Harrop 320’ 


d. Gas-fired continuous car type 
tunnel kilns: For firing decorated 
ware: 


Make of Kiln Length 
Robertson 130’ 
Holcroft 147’ 
Ladd-Cronin 165’ 
Holcroft 168’ 


Counterflow — electric 


kiln (circular) : 


decorating 


Total length 
Connected load 
Capacity 
Firing cycle 
Make 


Counterflow 
kiln (straight) : 


electric decorating 


Total length 
Connected load 
Capacity 
Firing cycle 
Make 


Glost Decorating 
16’ 6” dia. 8 tile 

11 tons 2% tons 
230,000 cu. ft. 28,000 cu. ft. 
28 hours 8 hours 
2150° F. 1400° F. 

3% 2% 


Production Nat. Gas Per 


per 24 Hrs. 24 Hrs. 

2,600 doz. 40,000 cu. ft. 
3,000 doz. 75,000 cu. ft. 
5,000 doz. 150,000 cu. ft. 
6,000 doz. 160,000 cu. ft. 
10,000 doz. 180,000 cu. ft. 
11,000 doz. 230,000 cu. ft. 


Production Net Gas Per 
Per 24 Hrs. 24 Hrs. 

2,600 doz. 40,000 cu. ft. 
3,000 doz. 65,000 cu. ft. 
4,300 doz. 160,000 cu. ft. 
4500 doz. 140,000 cu. ft. 


6,500 doz. 175,000 cu. ft 


Production 


Per 24 Hrs. 24 Hrs. 
900 doz. 13,000 cu. ft. 

4,000 doz. 52,000 cu. ft. 
1,000 doz. 18,000 cu. ft. 
4.500 doz. 42,000 cu. ft. 

94’ 0” 

100 kw. 

600 doz. per 24 hours 

5 hours 


Sevindell-Dressler Co. 


po) ae 

100 kw. 

2,200 doz. per 24 hours 

714 hours 

Salem Electric Furnace Co. 


Report of the Process Air Conditioning Committee 


GEORGE KETCHUM, President 
Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


A! least two gas-operated dehu- 
midifiers of several sizes are be- 
ing produced commercially and are 
now available to the market. These 
dehumidifiers are readily adaptable 
to a variety of process air condition- 
ing applications. 

The gas-operated dehumidifiers 
operate absolutely independently of 
the temperature in the: air condi- 
tioned space and they are applicable 
in any problem involving the use of 
dry air. It happens that in indus- 


trial work, these dehumidifiers are 
almost always cheaper in first cost 
and in operating cost than their only 
competition, which is refrigeration. 
This is partly true because the re- 
frigeration method must cool a large 
volume of air in order to remove the 
moisture and this added capacity and 
added operating burden is usually a 
total waste in drying problems. Fur- 
thermore, the gas-operated dehumid- 
ifiers are subject to much closer con- 
trol of relative humidity than can be 


Nat. Gas Per 
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secured by the competitive method. 

At the meeting of the Process Air 
Conditioning Committee, held on 
July 1st, it was resolved that the 
committee should prepare a pamphlet 
on this subject, suitable for distribu- 
tion to all the gas companies through 
the Publicity Committee of the In- 
dustrial Gas section. It was pro- 
posed that this pamphlet should con- 
tain sufficient information to ac- 
quaint the proper persons in the 
various companies as to the benefits 
to be derived by both customers and 
gas companies, through the promo- 
tion of gas-operated air conditioning. 
Such a pamphlet would suggest ap- 
plications which a company should 
look for in the course of their con- 
tacts on industrial work. It is pro- 
posed that this pamphlet be prepared 
by this committee some time in the 
fall of 1935. 

Up to the date of this report, gas- 
operated dehumidifiers have been in- 
stalled in connection with the follow- 
ing manufacturing processes, as well 
as on many comfort air conditioning 
installations : 


1. Lithographing and printing. 

2. Manufacture of tablets. 

3. Manufacture of effervescent 
salts. 

4. Manufacture of deliquescent 
chemicals. 


5. Leather drying processes. 
6. Cable manufacture. 
7. Manufacture of safety glass 

(pyroxlyn treated). 

8. Manufacture of molded cork. 

}ut the surface has hardly been 
scratched. There are a variety of 
other applications, among which are: 

1. Automatic telephone exchanges. 

2. In connection with pneumatic 

tubes. 

3. Manufacture of anesthetics and 

other drugs. 

4. Manufacture of capsules. 

5. Film manufacture and develop- 

ment. 

6. Cosmetics and hair dressing. 
7. Egg drying rooms. 
8. Drying of cold storage rooms. 
9. Electric and radio laboratories. 
10. Low temperature kiln drying. 
11. Adsorption of moisture in the 
control of steel treating furnace 
atmospheres. 
12. Drying of gelatinous material. 
13. Drying in the manufacturing, 
storing and packaging of hard 
candy. 

It is felt that this gas-operated 
equipment has a large field of appli- 
cations and that it should be actively 
pushed by all gas companies. Every 
gas man should be on the lookout 
for industrial problems, involving 
the use of dry air. 


(Continued on page 70) , 
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Impressions of Home Service 


By F. M. ROSENKRANS, Chairman, Commercial Section 


N the development of .our business, 

we are now facing many new 
problems in the matter of retention 
of our present domestic load, the de- 
velopment of new business, and 
meeting the competition which is en- 
deavoring to replace gas with other 
fuels. Today there is a_ greater 
realization than ever before of the 
important part that Home Service is 
playing in successfully meeting and 
overcoming these problems. 

It is the women in the homes who 
daily use and come into the most in- 
timate contact with our service, and 
it is to these women that the work 
of Home Service is dedicated. 
Through the helpful advice and as- 
sistance that the Home Service De- 
partments are giving the housewives 
and home makers, they are achiev- 
ing better results with the equipment 
which they have, daily household 
tasks are made easier, and full 
knowledge is gained of the benefits 
and services offered by the modern 
equipment now available. 

We have all witnessed the progress 
which has been made by manufac- 
turers in recent years in the develop- 


The Gas Service Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


ment and styling of gas appliances. 
The gas ranges of today, for ex- 
ample, bear little resemblance to the 
ranges of ten years ago. All of us 
are acquainted with the marvelous 
development which has taken place 
in the gas refrigerator, the fine serv- 
ice rendered by automatic water 
heaters, and the perfection which has 
been reached in the use of gas for 


the heating of homes. All of this 
modern equipment contains many 


new conveniences and features which 
are such valuable aids to the home 
maker in improving the preparation 
and cooking of foods, easing the 
daily household routine, and giving 
her more hours of leisure. 


Home Service 
Activities 


It is my observation that a large 
percentage of the housewives do not 
have a full conception of the ad- 
vancements that have been made in 
this essential equipment for use of 
our services. A most important 
phase of Home Service activities is 
the carrying forward, by means of 


intimate contacts with the house- 
wives, the educational work on these 
new developments, giving them a 
better understanding of the im- 
portant part gas can play by the use 
of these splendid conveniences in the 
home. 

We are facing today several im- 
portant problems in the development 
of our business. Due to conditions 
during the past few years, buying 
has been postponed. As a result, 
ranges and other gas equipment are 
serving long past the time when they 
should have been discarded, and our 
gas service is often judged on the 
basis of the results secured from the 
use of these old appliances. This is 
one of the problems with which 
Home Service people are confronted 
in their daily work—how to improve 
the results the housewife secures 
from the equipment she is_ using. 
This condition has resulted in the 
creation of a potential market, which 
we must sell if we are to continue to 
maintain and advance our business. 
It is not always easy to sell new 
things—the desire must be created 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Accounting Session” 





1935—1936 


Chairman—F. L. Griffith, vice-pres., The Peoples Gas Light G Coke Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Vice-Chairman—E. J. 


Tucker, asst. general manager and secretary, 


Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. Canada. 





Machine Posting—General Accounting 


WM. F. R. MUNNICH 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE method described herein for 
machine posting of general ac- 
counts has been,.in successful use 


by the Philadelphia Electric Com- 


pany for more than one year. The 
National (Ellis Model) Accounting 
Machine, which, permits typing 
descriptive matter on ledger sheets 
as well as the usual bookkeeping 
machine operation, is used for the 
machine posting. 

The posting media consist of 
original records, as far as this is 
possible, supplemented by other 
forms which contain sufficient 
pertinent data. 

A control of posting is main- 
tained to verify currently the total 
of each group of postings. The 
control is so arranged that sum- 
mary figures can be obtained for 
the monthly Statement of Opera- 
tions, immediately after the last 


group of posting media have been 
entered. 

Work order ledgers are closed 
monthly to a large extent. Work 
orders chargeable to a single Pub- 
lic Service Commission account are 
removed from the binders and 
“stuffed” into the ledgers to. which 
they are to be closed, the work or- 
der ledger sheet acting as a direct 
posting medium. The preparation 
of intermediate .papers is unneces- 
sary. 

Operating ledgers are proved 
from figures transferred to book re- 
port work sheets, in addition to the 
verification after each group of 
postings. General Ledger -entries 
are prepared from trial balances of 
the auxiliary ledger accounts. 

All operations have been simpli- 
fied so that month-end figures can 
be obtained quickly and accurately. 


Accounting Machine Developments 


THOMAS S. LEVER 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE Accounting Machines Com- 

mittee this year describes the 
recent improvements and develop- 
ments in machines applicable to ac- 
counting. Research was made cov- 
ering the products of the various ma- 
chine companies and those improve- 
ments on accounting machines which 
are thought to be of importance to 
the industry are included in this re- 
port. 


The report is divided into five 
major sections, defined by the applic- 





* Digest of Papers and Reports Presented at 
the A. G. A. Convention Accounting Section. 


ability of machines to major types of 
accounting work as follows: 

1. General accounting machines 
(Other than tabulating machines) 
Billing machines 

(Other than tabulating machines) 
Tabulating machines 

Addressing and bill-printing ma- 
chines 

Miscellaneous accounting ma- 
chines. This section includes 
straight adding, calculating, per- 
forating machines, etc. 

Within each of the above sections, 
the companies and machines will be 
treated in alphabetical order. 


Pp :. 7 
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F. L. GRIFFITH 
Chairman-elect 


Eliminating Clerical 
Waste 


HAROLD S. RAND 
Worcester Gas Light Co., Worcester, Mass. 


HIS report contains much ma- 

terial of direct and suggestive 
value to every company in the indus- 
try, and is well worth the careful 
consideration of every office man- 
ager. It is quite likely that in an 
industry as old as our own, many 
practices and routines not entirely 
essential to effective management 
have crept in from time to time, 
some to meet a need which has since 
passed, and some whose origin is ob- 
scure. This report suggests that a 
qualified person or committee analyze 
all reports, forms, routines and jobs, 
applying three tests. The first is the 
purpose and value of the item consid- 
ered; second, the cost or approxi- 
mate cost; and third, the searching 
question as to whether the purpose 
justifies the cost. 

The report discusses quite fully 
questions as to who shaii undertake 
the work where the function shall 
fit into the organization and the tech- 
niques of report analysis, form anal- 
ysis, routine analysis, and job anal- 
ysis. The conclusion refers to an 
appendix containing 333 questions 
which, if answered, will lead to many 
suggestions for more effective and 
economical routine practices. 
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Production Accounts— 
Comparative Practices 
J. A. SCHULTZ 


HIS paper presents the methods 

followed by three representative 
gas utility companies with refer- 
ence to gas production accounting. 
Each method furnishes a synopsis 
of the organization of the gas pro- 
duction department and briefly de- 
scribes the property used in pro- 
duction operations. The various 
items charged to the production 
accounts are given in considerable 
detail, while forms used for report 
and other purposes are shown as 
exhibits. 

Of particular interest are two 
forms included as exhibits of the 
first company. That company is 
part of an interconnected group of 
gas utilities, some of which pro- 
duce gas in excess of their own re- 
quirements while others have gen- 
erating facilities which are insuffi- 
cient to furnish their entire output. 
The forms mentioned, together 
with the text, demonstrate the 
method of allocating the cost of 
vas among the various system com- 
panies. 

The paper does not attempt to 
offer a standard procedure to be 
followed by gas utility companies. 
It is merely intended to show the 
methods in use so that the account- 
ant may compare these practices 
with his own. 


———-- fe - 


Trends in Billing Systems 


W. E. SCOTT 


Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


HIS report contrasts present 

billing and bookkeeping systems 
with those of ten years ago to 
bring out the trend of procedures 
adopted during that period. 

The information used has been 
furnished by 90 companies in vari- 
ous sections of this country and 
Canada. The report gives interest- 
ing data regarding makes of ma- 
chines in use, billing of arrears and 
merchandise, compilation of sta- 
tistics, bookkeeping systems in use, 
as well as the handling of related 
records. 

The trend seems to indicate that 
the majority of the systems in use 
ten years ago are still in effect, but 
have been modernized in keeping 
with present-day conditions. The 
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report also shows more changes in 
systems during recent years than 
during the years following the gen- 
eral adoption of the stub account- 
ing plan. 


——__+}?—__—__ 


Credit History Records 
W. A. HILL 


Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


HIS report deals with a study 
of credit records being used in 

order to better cope with present- 
day credit problems. 

It describes the records and gen- 
eral operation of two typical plans 
and shows the nature of credit his- 
tory ordinarily accumulated. The 
advantages or disadvantages of the 
two plans discussed are also given. 

The paper brings out the fact 


‘that it is controversial as to which 


type of credit record is more satis- 
factory. It also points out the ap- 
parent need of further study of this 
subject. 


a, 


Work Orders in 
Budgetary Control 


W. J. MAGUIRE 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE method outlined is one 

which has been in use in its 
present form for over six years by 
a large utility company serving 
gas, electric and steam customers 
in a metropolitan, suburban and 
rural territory which is divided in- 
to a number of operating and com- 
mercial districts. 

The work orders, which supple- 
ment the usual general ledger ac- 
counts, and which authorize ex- 
penditures before they are made, 
fall into three classes which cover 
the following: 

1. Recurring Expenditures 

2. Departmental Expenses 

3. Other Expenditures 

The first of these covers routine 
activities in connection with the 
physical operation of the company, 
while the second covers overhead 
and supervisory departments. The 
third group is issued for extraor- 
dinary activities, all, however, be- 
ing applicable to fixed capital, 
operating or other accounts on the 
general books. 

Accounting for charges and cred- 
its is performed in accordance with 


the work orders as issued, the work 
orders being closed into the gen- 
eral ledger accounts monthly or 
upon completion of the job. 

Through the _ preparation of 
monthly reports, the executive and 
supervisory personnel are kept in- 
formed as to the cost of specific 
activities and are not limited to the 
general statements which other- 
wise would be the only ones issued. 

The combination of authorizing 
expenditures for specific activities 
together with monthly reports 
tends toward better control, higher 
efficiency and lower costs. 


wnnensaii i atsintinns 


Commercial 


Correspondence 
WESLEY N. GERTER 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 


HIS report represents a consid- 

eration of a number of the prob- 
lems which arise in reference to 
adequate management of an ex- 
ceedingly important and often ne- 
glected branch of the gas business. 
Methods of handling letters re- 
ceived from customers and of han- 
dling letters sent to customers, 
methods used for the training of 
correspondents and. a survey of 
form letter and style manuals are 
the principal points covered. 
Many companies are making suc- 
cessful use of the methods and 
manuals described. While the ap- 
proach to the subject has the mat- 
ter of customer relations primarily 
in mind, it does not lose sight of 
precision in handling volume cor- 
respondence as a necessary factor 


in the low cost of operating an 
office. 


~~ —sf—__—__ 


Control of Customer 
Accounting Procedures 


S. L. SIMPSON 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Chicago, III. 


S O much interest was aroused by 

the presentation of the 1934 con- 
vention report on “Control of Cus- 
tomer Accounting Procedures” 


that it was considered appropriate 
to augment that effort by a discus- 
sion of control as exercised by the 
use of the manual, the ticker file, 
and various report forms. That is 
the object of this report. 
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NATURAL GAS DEPARTMENT 





1935—1936 


Chairman—Wm. Moeller, Jr., vice-president, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vice-Chairman—George E. Welker, president, United Natural Gas Co.. 
Oil City, Pa. 





HE Natural Gas Department held 
two meetings on Monday at the 

morning session H. C. Cooper, Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chairman, presented the main Tech- 
nical and Research Committee re- 
port, which was discussed at the 
afternoon meeting. The address of 
the Chairman, John B. Tonkin ap- 
pears elsewheré in this issue. 

The discussion on the subject 
“General Problems of Taxation and 
Legislation,” was led by R. D. 
Graver, Gas Service Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Judge Garver called attention to 
the fact that “valuations presented 
by the adversaries (in a rate case) 
are so far apart that the courts can 
hardly be criticized for arriving at 
the conclusion that such testimony 
is always colored and is entitled to 
little weight.” “I can readily under- 
stand,” he said, ‘“‘why valuations dif- 
fer... . The human element makes 
possible honest mistakes of fact and 
judgment. However, no such rea- 
soning explains why the valuations 
of engineers employed by commis- 
sions and cities are always low. Not 
a little low, but inexplainably low. 
Something is radically wrong with 
one side or the other.” 

A small property, which was built 
about 1929 and actually cost $30,- 
632.00, is valued today by engineers 
employed by the company at $27,- 
662.00 and by those employed by the 
commission at $20,371.00, “a vari- 
ance of $7,291.00 on a property 
which cost only $30,000.00. 

“Having been faced repeatedly 
with experts giving opinions as to 
value which we know to be wrong, 
and being about to construct dis- 
tribution systems in fifty-eight towns 
which had not previously had gas, 
our company went to the trouble and 
expense to place engineers on the 
work whose sale function was to 
make studies and keep accurate rec- 
ords as to actual labor performance, 
for the purpose of developing unit 
costs to be used in valuation and 
other work. 

“These costs when developed 


were then checked by estimating the 
work actually done by the use of 
such unit costs. Invariably they 
checked. Their accuracy was proven 
with the same conclusiveness as in 
any mathematical problem, 

“This testimony was corroborated, 
in the case to which I refer, by 
similar time studies made by the 
Lone Star organization. These 
studies independently made checked 
in such manner that each proved the 
accuracy of the other. The matter 
is one that is subject to definite 
proof. Unit costs for labor, with 
slight variation due to local condi- 
tions, should be practically the same 
the country over. 

“What I have said with regard to 
man hours of labor applies with 
equal force ‘to structural overheads.” 

Judge Garver strongly urged that 
time and cost studies be made in con- 
nection with new construction work, 
and also believed that some medium 
should be provided to make the find- 
ings available to others. 

Frank C. Smith, President, Hous- 
ton Natural Gas Co., Houston, Tex- 
as, presented a paper on building the 
natural gas load. Mr. Smith stated 
that “every gas man recognizes that 
his greatest shield of protection 
against the ravaging effect of irra- 
tional legislation so prevalent in these 
times is the public opinion which is 
moulded by the thinking business 
men of the communities his system 
serves. 

“I have found but few men in- 
cluded in my small acquaintanceship 
in the industry who approve of the 
plan of full 100% appliance dealer 
co-operation and ‘No appliances for 
sale’ by the utility. On the con- 
trary, there are far more who have 
favored or followed the utility mer- 
chandising plan. 

“On the other hand, there are 
others who have by law been forced 
out of utility merchandising and 
have adopted and pursued an active 
program of 100% dealer co-opera- 
tion and who—even if they could, 
would not now return to utility mer- 
chandising. 
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WM. MOELLER, Jr. 


“T am one of those who believe the 
truth of what has been proven be- 
fore their eyes; that a carefully 
planned, properly organized dealer 
co-operation program, planned by the 
utility and submitted and promoted 
by it to the dealers throughout its 
territory, can get results in domestic 
load-building, distribution of high- 
grade, modern appliances, customer 
satisfaction and public good-will 
that will equal the load-building re- 
sults attained by utility merchandis- 
ing with or without dealer co-opera- 
tion and far out-distance them in 
those other considerations of cus- 
tomer satisfaction, public good-will, 
and, of lesser importance. 

“Human nature has changed if 
there lives one dealer who had rather 
make a small profit on a cheap gas 
range, than a better profit on a bet- 
ter one. Human nature has changed 
if there lives one housewife who 
prefers a low-grade range to a better 
one, if she can afford it. Part of 
this public discontent with gas util- 
ities is traceable to this patronizing 
air of ‘I’m sorry, dear dealer, to 
compete for your business, but, 
though it’s only a side line with me, 
I really must teach you to carry bet- 
ter goods.’ And I, for one, believe 
that it is not only an unfortunate 
position, but that it is a false one, 
though the dealers may not have 
found that out. It would be better, 
I think, to go on and admit that the 
profit motive is in the saddle. A 
man can respect a competitor who 
is competing for profit, but he will 
never like one who talks down to 
him.” 
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Detroit Adopts Profit Sharing Rate Plan 


Domestic Customers to Share in Excess Earnings 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made on 
October 17, 1935, that the City 
of Detroit and the Detroit City Gas 
Company had agreed informally to 
apply to the Circuit Court of the 
County of Wayne, State of Michi- 
gan, for a consent decree establish- 
ing a profit sharing plan for the 
regulation of gas rates in the City. 

This should bring to an amicable 
conclusion a controversy between the 
City and the Company over rates and 
rental fees for the use of the streets. 
It has already resulted in the re- 
moval by the City Council from the 
November 5th ballot of a proposal 
to establish a municipally owned 
and operated gas utility. 


Provisions 


The proposed consent decree will 
provide that: 

(1) It is umnecessary for the 
Court to fix a valuation of the 
property and assets of the Detroit 
City Gas Company since a formula 
has been provided for the division 
between the Company and its cus- 
tomers of earnings in excess of a 
given amount. 

(2) The Company is entitled to 
earn as a minimum return $3,850,- 
000 per annum plus 7 per cent on 
the actual cost of net additions made. 
from time to time hereafter. 

(3) Any excess over. the mini- 
mum return shall be divided as fol- 
lows: 

For the first $550,000—one-half 
to domestic customers and one- 
half to the Company. 

For all additional earnings—three- 
quarters to domestic customers 
and one-quarter to the Com- 
pany. 

The customers’ share of excess 
earnings is to go to domestic cus- 
tomers only, and is to be prorated on 
the basis of individual consumption. 
Distribution is to be made at the 
end of the Company’s fiscal year, 
and may be either by checks or 
credits to the individual customers’ 
accounts. 

(4) The operating expenses and 
reserve charges of the Company are 
to be computed in accordance with 
standard accounting practices. The 
Company agrees to an annual audit 





“have agreed “ 


by certified public accountants to be 
selected by the City and the Com- 
pany. 

(5) The Circuit Court will retain 
continuing jurisdiction and either 
party will have the right in the fu- 
ture to apply for modification. 

It is proposed that this plan be 
retreactive to April 8, 1935, on 
which date the Company put into ef- 
fect increased rates for manufac- 
tured gas. Thereupon the City pe- 
titioned the Circuit Court for an in- 
junction to restrain the Company 
from charging the higher rates. Un- 
questionably this suit will now be 
withdrawn, and the City’s demands 
for a rental fee are expected to ‘be 
dropped. That will bring to an end 
all court disputes between the City 
and the Company. 

The base or minimum return of 
$3,850,000 per annum is in fact 7 
per cent on $55,000,000. The book 
value of the property of the Com- 
pany plus working capital is approxi- 
mately $68,700,000. The City is thus 
justified in its belief that it has 
gained a substantial concession. 

Plans have been perfected for 
bringing natural gas to Detroit next 
year and the Company is said to 
to: adopt promotional 
natural gas rates that are fhe lowest 
rates that will produce necessary 
revenues. Such rates are designed 
to build up an increasing volume of 
business and attract new industries 
to Detroit, with the benefits of this 
policy accruing to all types of con- 
sumers in even lower rates, and to 
the gas company in the way of 
steadily increasing business.” The 
“Detroit Plan” of rate regulation 
should tend to safeguard the Com- 
pany’s earnings during the critical 
period which generally follows the 
substitution of natural for manu- 
factured gas. 


President’s Statement 


The “Detroit Plan” in no way in- 
terfers with the adoption of promo- 
tional forms of rates, nor does it 
presuppose a stable price level. It 
thus avoids the disadvantages of 
most of the older profit sharing rate 
plans such as those of the original 
“London Sliding Scale” type but it 


does retain all of the advantages of 
such plans. 

Both City and Company seem 
generally pleased with the arrange- 
ment. Mr. William G. Woolfolk, 
President of the Company, in his let- 
ter accepting it stated that he be- 
lieved $3,850,000 was too low a 
figure to be fixed as the base earning, 
but that he had agreed to this figure 
because of the other virtues of the 
plan, chiefly those which promise ad- 
ditional return to the stockholders 
as well as to the consumers. 

“'“T have your assurances,” said 
Mr. Woolfolk, “that the cae of 
this ‘plan will relieve the Company 
of the burdensome expense of re- 
curring rate litigation and affords 
an incentive to extend our operations 
and to accelerate efficiency, on the 
assurances of being accorded a fair 
participation in the increased earn- 
ings resulting therefrom.” 


Advantages For City 


Mr. Frank P. Fisher, consulting 
engineer for the City ‘of Detroit, 
said: “Under the accepted plan the 
Company has a continuous incentive 
to increase the volume of its sales 
and the economy of operation. The 
City’s advantage lies in the fact that 
the plan automatically maintains for 
domestic consumers the lowest pos- 
sible net «rate and :forever elimi- 
nates the recurrence of expensive 
rate litigation. 

“Thus, stockholders and _ con- 
sumers will have a permanent in- 
terest in the success of Detroit’s gas 
service.’ 

Council President John W. Smith 
pointed out that the plan protects gas 
customers against excessive rates in 
prosperous times and protects the 
Company against ruinous losses in 
times of adversity. 

“This announcement,” said the 
Council President, “means Detroit 
has achieved in the last few months 
more than have all the hearings be- 
fore regulatory bodies and Court de- 
cisions in the last quarter century.” 


Editor’s Note.—Further details re- 
garding the “Detroit Plan” will be 
published in the Journal as they be- 
come available. 
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Automatic Heaier Accessories 
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By 


Charles W. Merriam, Jr. 


Div. Commercial Manager, Roanoke Gas Light Co. 
Roanoke, Va. 


HAT and why are more the concern of the pros- 

pective customer than how. Buyer speculation 
centers more around what the automatic water 
heater will do, why the apparatus is worth the asking 
price and what is the operating cost per se and also in 
terms of household value rather than around a quasi- 
technical demonstration of how these desired ends are 
mechanically accomplished. In dealing with the aver- 
age prospect this basic psychology might advantageously 
be prominent in the salesman’s approach method par- 
ticularly when dealing with the phase of automatic 
water heater accessories. To merely draw the pros- 
pect’s attention to the three principal automatic gadgets 
with passing remarks to the effect that “this one” shuts 
the gas off when the water temperature reaches the pre- 
scribed thermostatic setting, “this one” shuts off the en- 
tire gas supply in case the pilot is extinguished for any 
reason and “that one” guards against tank rupture in 
event of excessive water pressures, is deemed by many 
to be sufficient emphasis.* Common sense suggests that 
the explanation of all details as to the how of the ac- 
cessories, (i.e., thermostat, automatic safety shut-off and 
temperature-pressure relief valves) that can be omitted 
from the demonstration incident to landing the order, 
assuming, of course, the order is signed, the better. This 
latter is on the grounds that a maximum of possible 
brevity in the closing of a sale is productive of a maxi- 
mum potential number of contacts—hence the greatest 
business volume; or in other words, a salesman making 
only the minimum of explanations respecting the prod- 
uct required to secure the contract, will, other things 
being equal, have opportunity to get the most orders. 





* Consider momentarily a partial list of the occasions during 
demonstrations supposedly leading up to a sale when an intt- 
mate knowledge of the workings of these three devices could 
be beneficially used by a salesman: 

1. Substantiation of the intrinsic value of the merchandise 
proper. 

2. Emphasis of safety aspects in the home. 

3. Introduction of the mystery element in touching human 
emotions. 

4. Contrasting the tank with the automatic heater to bring 
out that “the only water heated is that which is usefully used.” 

5. Explanations of service problems and limitations. 

6. Presenting a “soup to nuts” demonstration to satisfy the 
technically inquiring minds. 

+ The recent publication by the Am. Gas Assoc. entitled “Gas 
Appliance Installation and Service Manual, Volume II, Water 
Heaters” ($1.00) covers the several types, design features, 
construction and servicing of these three automatic heater ac- 
cessories in a thoroughly comprehensive manner. Reference 
to the literature and instructions by the manufacturer on the 
particular heater being sold locally will further provide specific 
information. 


However, many occasions are encountered in the ordi- 
nary course of routine sales work when a familiarity 
with the accessories constitutes the difference between 
closing and not closing a contract. A “speaking ac- 
quaintance”’} with the inside of these simple devices is a 
real sales asset. 


The Thermostat 


THE THERMOSTAT is an automatic mechanism 
which turns the gas either on or off in accordance with 
the relation existing between the demands of the setting 
of the thermostat and the temperature of the water 
within the storage tank. The thermostat setting may be 
chosen at any point within the approximate temper- 
ature range of from 75° to 170°. As an example, at the 
location of snap action thermostat, 135° water might be 
called for. If water were withdrawn from storage and 
hence cold water admitted to the tank with consequent 
lowering of temperature, the thermostat would cause 
the gas to come on full with a click sound when the 
storage water fell to 128° and conversely close the gas 
entirely off when 142° was reached, there being a ther- 
mostatic differential of approximately 14°, or in other 
words a plus or minus 7° variable. Being a “step 
saver” this device has a strong universal appeal to the 
housewife. Inspection is invited of the two accom- 
panying cross-sectional drawings illustrating the two 
types of thermostats, viz., the so-called snap action and 
the throttling valve. Essentially all water heater ther- 
mostats involve the same simple principle of the differ- 
ence in expansion of two dissimilar metals (usually cop- 
per and a relatively non-expanding steel) under equal 
changes in temperature. Lowering of water tempera- 
tures causes a change in the relative lengths of, the dis- 
similar metal rods thus causing the opening of the gas 
valve permitting a flow of gas to the main burner. The 
arrival of the water at a sufficiently high temperature 
causes a release of the actuating force on the gas valve 
which is then returned by a spring to its seat thereby 
cutting off the gas temporarily to the main burner. The 
action of the thermostat being based upon a funda- 
mental law of nature, will continue if given half a 
chance to operate for the purpose intended until, as the 
evangelist, Billy Sunday phrased it “hell freezes over.” 

There are three general types of thermostats cur- 
rently marketed commonly called the snap action, the 
throttling and the quick action, (the two former having 
the widest distribution) all three employing the same 
basic principles except with respect to the mechanical 
method of operation of the gas valve itself as the re- 
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WATER HEATER THERMOSTAT 
(Snap action type) 
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Gas 
DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION: 


The thermostatically controlled gas valve (7) is shown in the 
off or closed position; that is to say, the water surrounding the 
metal tube (1), extending on the inside of the storage tank to 
the left of screw joint (3) at the tank wall, is hot or at least 
as hot as the control (10) is set'for. 

The thermostatic element consisting of a copper tube or sheath 
(1) having a high rate of expansion or contraction under tem- 
perature changes, causing thereby alterations in the tube’s 
length, is fastened to the frame at (11). However, the inner 
rod (2), being of a relatively non-expanding invar steel, does not 
appreciably expand or contract. The invar steel rod (12) is con- 
nected at the screw joint in the left end of the copper tube 
sheath. 

As the water surrounding the outer copper tube inside the tank 
cools, contraction takes place along (1), thereby pushing the 
invar rod (2) to the right, thus pressing on the circular disk 
(4), which in turn is thrust against the snap action, dish- 
shaped plate (5). When sufficient force is exerted the dish 
plate (5) snaps to the right with a clicking noise against the 
adjustable screw pin (6), suddenly forcing the valve (7) off its 
seat, thus allowing gas to pass on through to the heater’s burner. 
When the water in storage tank reaches the temperature at 
which the thermostat is set the dish-shaped plate (5) snaps 
back to the left into the original position as shown above and 
the valve spring (8) forces the gas valve (7) to close, hence 
shutting off the main gas supply. Pilot light gas is conducted 
through a separate copper tubing (not shown*here) around 
the thermostat. 


WATER HEATER THERMOSTAT 
(Throttling type) 





DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION : 


The thermostatically controlled gas valve (7) is shown in the 
off or closed position; that is to say, the water surrounding the 
metal tube (1), extending on the inside of the storage tank to 
the right of screw joint (3) at the tank wall, is hot or at least 
as hot as the control (5) is set for. 

The thermostatic element, consisting of a copper tube or sheath 
(1), having a high rate of expansion or contraction under tem- 
perature changes causing thereby alterations in the tube’s length, 
is fastened to the main frame at (11). However, the inner rod 
(2) can move to the left, thus pressing against the connecting 
rod (10). Thus pressure is exerted against the gas valve (7), 
which is forced off its seat allowing gas to pass on through to 
the heater’s main burner. 

Being of a throttling type the distance of the gas from its seat 
is directly proportional to the temperature of the water in the 
tank. As the water approaches the temperature setting of the 
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thermostat with the rod (2) contracting, the valve spring (8) 
gradually forces the same back to its seat as the thermostatic 
setting is reached, thus shutting off the main gas supply. 

Pilot light gas is regulated by a set screw (not shown) which 
controls such by-pass gas as the same flows through a passage- 
way drilled from the gas inlet chamber to the under side of 
the gas valve (7). The pilot light by-pass screw is accessible 
from the outside. 


(Throttling type) 
SAFETY GAS SHUT-OFF VALVE 


lo) Gas 
































DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION: 


The accompanying drawing shows two views of a safety gas 
shut-off valve, the upper being a cross-sectional view looking 
side-ways and the bottom being a partial cut*away looking down 
on to the top of the assembly. Rods (1) and (2) are of non- 
expanding invar steel solidly fixed at (3), the side wall of the 
combustion chamber. Rod (4) is of copper, which expands and 
contracts under temperature changes. The finned cap (5), 
facilitating rapid transfer of heat from and to the copper rod 
(4), is secured on the end of said copper rod, which cap in 
turn is heated by the flame from pilot tube (6). Rods (1), 
(2) and (4) are fixed to a common, cross member (12), held 
rigid by rods (1) and (2), and from which fixed location the 
copper rod (4) may move by expansion and contraction hori- 
zontally. 

Heat applied at finned cap (5) expands copper tube (4), forc- 
ing the amplifying double lever system (7) to thrust against 
adjustable screw (8), thus raising gas valve (9) from its seat 
(10), allowing gas to pass through to the heater’s main burner 
which is so located with respect to the pilot flame as to obtain 
ignition therefrom. 

If pilot for any reason goes out, the copper tube (4), contracts 
releasing the previous force exerted on gas valve (9) and then 
the spring (11) returns said valve to its seat (10), thus cut- 
ting off gas supply to the main burner until pilot is relighted— 
this is safety of the highest order of dependability! 


TEMPERATURE-PRESSURE RELIEF VALVE 
DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION: 


The temperature-pressure relief valve main frame is fastened 
vertically by screw joint (7) into a 34” tee in the cold water 
inlet pipe in such a manner that water is always in contact with 
the underside of the washer (10). This washer is secured by 
the screw (5) into the hexagonal, six sided plunger (4) which 
rides inside a circular sleeve or guide (2). The plunger to 
which the washer is attached, is held in place by the spring (3) 
against the fusible metal disc (9) which in turn rests in the 
valve seat (6) and (8). 

Excessive water temperature (212° or above) will melt the 
fusible disc (9) permitting water to flow through the outlet 
tube (1) thus guarding against danger. To stop the water 
escapement and place the heater back in service the top cap and 
guide sleeve must be unscrewed and replacement made of the 
fusible discs. 
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Excessive water pressures 
(over 140 Ib. per sq. in.) 
forcing against the wash- 
er (10) will overcome 
spring (3) thus permit- 
ting water to flow 

{ through the outlet tube 
(1). When abnormal 
hydrostatic pressure again 
subsides, the spring will 
autqmatically return the 
valve and its washer to a 
seated position. 
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Temperature-Pressure Relief Valve 


(Self-reseating type) 


DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION: The temperature-pressure re- 
lief valve of the self-reseating type is essentially the same in 
principle as the regular relief valve except that a spring mech- 
anism is incorporated therein which in the event of excessive 
temperatures permits water to be withdrawn with subsequent 
automatic reseating of valve thus doing away with the necessity 
of manually replacing the fusible metal disc manually. 

The valve main frame is 

screwed (9) into a tee 

in the water line in such 

a manner that water is 

in contact with the 

washer (10) as well as 3 

the hollow extension 

rod (8) and the bulb 
(3) below. 

Excessive water temp- 
eratures (212° or 
above) will cause the 
expansion of the inter- 
ior bellows bulb (4) eee 
exerting a _ pressure a 
thereby against the coil 
spring (5) and stem 

(6) which forces the 
valve (7) off its seat. 
Water proceeds into the 
chamber surrounding 4 
the bellows bulb and up = 
the hollow rod (2) to =: lo 
the discharge tube 
(11). When the flow- 
ing water reaches a 
proper temperature the 
bellows contracts draw- 
ing the valve (7) up 
against its seat—hence 8 
the self-reseating. The 

fusible plug (1) melts a +——{1) 
at a temperature con- = 

siderably above that SS 

necessary to open the 

bellows bulb thus af- Ps) 2 
fording an added. meas- 

ure of safety. 
Excessive water 
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sures (over 140 lb. per Oo 5 
sq. in.) forcing against 
the washer (10) will 
overcome spring (12) 4 


thus permitting water 
to flow through the dis- N 
charge tube (11). The 


compression of _ this 
spring may be adjusted N 
by screw (13) acces- 





sible after removing the 
top cap. The subsiding 
of abnormal hydrostatic 
pressure permits the 
spring to automatically 
return the valve washer 
(10) to its seat (14). 
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spective type names of each indicate. The snap action 
and the quick action type are of either the “all on” or 

“all off” variety in that the gas valve permits either the 
maximum flow or none at all. The throttling type on 
the other hand, is a variable flow gas valve, the differ- 
ence between the water temperature and that at which 
the thermostat is set conditioning in direct proportion, 
the distance of:the valve from its seat and hence the rate 
of gas flow. The throttling type is referred to in some 
quarters as a “breather,” the greater the temperature the 
greater is the Btu. input up to some predetermined max- 
imum rating. Obviously a throttling type will permit 
less potential recovery capacity in a given time interval 
than etiher of the other two types assuming equal Btu. 
ratings.* 

On the illustrative drawing of each of the two ther- 
mostats is shown a temperature adjustment pin [(10) 
on the snap action and (5) on the throttling type] which 
may be set to control the temperature of the storage 
water according to the degree desired. As discussed in 
a previous article the temperature at which the water is 
carried in storage affects both the gas consumption per 
gal. and also the gas consumption per mo. Some com- 
panies question the advisability of allowing the customer 
to tamper with this adjustment pin on the presumption 
that some customer dissatisfaction with operating costs 
might result from carrying the water unwarrantably hot. 
Several concerns have endeavored to find a solution by 
removing the pin altogether so that only a service man 
might make a readjustment. In this regard education 
appears to have been a more successful course than 
prohibition. 

Considering the fact that thermostats are ‘“‘“man made” 
surprisingly few service difficulties are encountered with 
this apparatus, a condition becoming more manifest in 
the last several years as the technique of manufacture 
has improved. The most frequently encountered 
troubles center in the disc adjustment screw (6) in the 
snap action mechanism and in the seating of the gas 
valve. Dirty gas can under certain rare conditions in- 
troduce particles between the valve and its seat in such 
a manner as to prevent a tight close off with no more 
serious effects than a possible “backfire.” Sticking 
valve may have temporary relief by jarring externally 
and more permanent remedy by an internal cleaning, 
care being taken not to scar the seat or “‘nick” the valve 
rim. To a properly instructed service man thermostat 
calls are ABC’s. 


SAFETY GAS SHUT-OFF VALVES 


There are two general types of SAFETY GAS 
SHUT-OFF VALVES, snap action and throttling of 





*Long and lusty arguments are still being waged over the 
relative merits of the three types of thermostatic control. The 
throttling type has an advantage in not employing a separate 
pilot light, the burner being continually lit furnishes its own 
ignition nevertheless the general consensus of opinion is that 
more difficulty is experienced with valve seat sticking and stop- 
page due to the small clearance between the seat and throttling 
valve during such long periods of operation particularly as 
water temperature nears that of the thermostatic sitting. 
Counter balancing this is the claim that the throttling type cill 
maintain evener storage temperature due to there beimg an 
inherent lag, the greater the hot water demand the greater the 
B.t.u. input. This claim is probably true for heaters having 
quite low withdrawals, although little weight should be at- 
tached due to the sensitiveness of the present lag of the snap 
action valves. On the other hand the snap-action type has a 


potential problem in adjustment between the snap disc and its 
contact pin, respectively on the accompanying drawing (5) and 
(6). Of the automatic storage heaters now being sold reliable 
sources indicate that a substantial majority are equipped with 
the snap action type. 
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which only the latter type is illustrated here in assembly 
with a pilot light. The safety shut-off is a device whose 
function is to cut off the gas supply to the main burner 
when and if the pilot is not burning thus preventing the 
possibility of raw gas escaping into the heater and up 
the flue. Here again the principle of differences in the 
rate of expansion of dissimilar metals under tempera- 
ture changes is employed. Heat from the pilot light is 
required to keep the safety shut-off valve open, in the 
particular valve shown 300 Btu. per hr. or a 34” flame 
(284 cu. ft. per mo. of 525 Btu. gas) being necessary. 
The pilot light, of course, also serves the purpose of 
affording constant, automatic ignition to the main burn- 
er as the same is supplied with gas upon direction from 
the thermostat. Note particularly in the accompanying 
drawing the finned cap (5) secured to the copper rod 
(4) to facilitate the transfer of heat to this actuating 
rod thus permitting an increased sensitivity and a mini- 
mum size of pilot light. Observe also that the pilot light 
tube (6) has a small hole drilled in the side at a point 
a few inches from the left tip. This hole admits pri- 
mary air for combustion in sufficient proportions to pro- 
duce a slightly blue flame which is more stable, more re- 
sistant to extinguishment from winds than a yellow or 
“floating” flame. Some manufacturers provide a slot- 
ted cap for attachment to the end of the pilot tube so 
constructed as to confine and to direct the pilot flame 
against the fin tip of the actuating rod and also with 
special provision for facilitating ignition of the main 
burner. Although it is presumed in many quarters that 
the incidental heat released from the pilot light is made 
available for transfer into the stored water, most organ- 
izations are of the opinion that smallness of the pilot 
light flame offers pronounced psychological sales advan- 
tages. 

The putting into service of a throttling type of control 
necessitates caution with respect to the method of light- 
ing the pilot. Consider the fact that when originally 
putting into service the safety shut-off is seated in a 
closed position which will gradually open as heat is ab- 
sorbed from the pilot. If gas is backed up against the 
upstream side of the safety shut off this gradual lifting 
from the seat permits an increasing flow of gas to pass 
until the valve is in its final open position. In this 
gradual opening process there will be a point where the 
flow of gas will be just right to bring about an unbal- 
anced gas-air mixture ratio or so-called explosive mix- 
ture in the main burner causing backfiring, a spectacular 
and disturbing but not dangerous result. Therefore 
when manually lighting a pilot for any cause or at any 
time the manual hand gas shut-off valve on the incoming 
gas line upstream from the thermostat should be in a 
closed position under which circumstances if at least 
five min. have elapsed after lighting the pilot burner, 
the automatic safety shut-off valve (throttling type) will 
have had opportunity to open fully which then permits 
a complete gas supply to flow to the main burner as the 
manual valve is turned on again. Sediment or dirt 
particles on the valve seat might prevent a complete shut 
off of this safety valve for which reason fibre valve 
washers are commonly employed so that the pressure 
exerted in closing will. frequently embed such particles 
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thus making for a tight fit. -As with the thermostat the 
service problems of the safety gas shut off are negligible 
and trivial. 


Temperature-Pressure Relief Valves 


The two general types of TEMPERATURE-PRES- 
SURE RELIEF VALVES, namely, the regular fusible 
plug type and the self reseating type, are shown with 
written explanation of the operations accompanying the 
drawings. The protection afforded by a relief valve is 
positively essential on all quick recovery storage heat- 
ers; in fact the American Gas Association has recently 
made the inclusion of this device on all new automatic 
heaters mandatory. Inasmuch as water expands to ap- 
proximately ten times its original volume on turning into 
steam at 212° F. one can readily conceive the enormous 
force released from a ruptured tank. If this tempera- 
ture is exceeded pressure builds up rapidly so that relief 
must be had in some safe manner such as through a tem- 
perature-pressure relief valve. The stored energy of 
excessively heated water is augmented by the hydraulic 
pressure of the city water mains.* Inclusion of this 
relief device is not as vital on very slow recovery heaters 
in that the flue and radiation loss with water at 180° F. 
is about equal to the Btu. input. If there is no check 
valve in the cold water inlet line, over-heated water can 
back out into the main when internal pressure within 
the heater exceeds that of the city mains thus allowing 
an escape for such stored energy but unfortunately with 
serious damage to the master water meter. Ordinary 
storage tanks have a recommended operating pressure 
not to exceed 100 lb. per sq. in. but are tested at 200 Ib., 
some at 300 lb., but all have an ultimate bursting pres- 
sure considerably in excess of these so that the actual 
margin of safety is large. Explosions from excess tank 
pressures are indeed an exceedingly rare occurrence with 
gas heaters (particularly when not hooked up in series 
with a furnace coil) although coal heater explosions are 
occasionally observed. The use of a relief valve with a 
gas heater eliminates any conceivable element of danger 
from this source. 

In event the regular or non-reseating type is called 
upon to fusion it is necessary to annually replace the 
fusible disc. However, the self-reseating type reduces: 
the necessity for service calls due to the self-reseating 
characteristic. Note on this latter type that there is a 
meltable plug which is serviceable only under extreme 
provocation—sort of a second line of defense. 

In the belief that drawings of the type here included 
are not readily intelligible to all salesmen, it is heartily 
recommended that each and every salesman have a ther- 
mostat, safety gas shut-off and temperature-pressure 
relief valve removed and disassembled for examinatior 
“in the flesh” thus gaining a more complete familiarity 
with what when properly “sold” to the prospect can be 
an invaluable tool in helping to close contracts. 





* For a more complete discussion of the necessity for tem- 
perature-pressure relief valves refer to Rex Hot Water Service: 
bulletin, Vol. B- No. 111. . 


(Continued in December Issue) 
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“SUCCESSFUL SELLING’ 








Hard Work and Good Salesmanship Triples 


Gas Customers 


By 
R. O. WILHELMI, Mgr. 


Alabama Utilities Service Company, Gadsden, Ala. 


Six years ago there were approxi- 

mately 800 gas customers here 
in Gadsden. This was right after 
the Rubber plant had come here, 
the steel plant was under new 
management, the cotton mills 
were running full operation and 
five pipe shops were operating full 
time, employing about 1600 men. 
Six months later the depression 
really hit Gadsden. Pipe shops 
began to close down, the Rubber 
Plant laid off several hundred em- 
ployees, the steel plant laid off 
about 2,000, one cotton mill re- 
duced -its operation to only one 
shift from one to three days a 
week. People began leaving town. 
Houses and stores were being va- 


cated and in a few months our 
second largest bank closed its 
doors. A year later Roosevelt 
closed the banks. Our largest 


bank did not reopen and Gadsden 
really looked like a grave-yard. 

Yes, all during this time the Gas 
Company was growing. We were 
gaining customers and our earn- 
ings were increasing. Today we 
have 1800 customers and will have 
2,000 by the end of the year. Our 
gas sales per meter are probably 
the largest of any Gas Company 
in the United States. We have, 
during this time, sold over 1,000 
modern, insulated, heat controlled 
gas ranges, 600 automatic gas 
water heaters, well over 1,000 radi- 
ant heaters and about 100 Elec- 
trolux refrigerators. Merchandise 
sales during this period have run 
from $14.00 per domestic customer 
per year up to $65.00 per domestic 
customer per year. Hard work, 
good, honest salesmanship and a 
few stunts have made this pos- 
sible. 

A year and a half ago, Friday 
April 13th, we put on one of these 
stunts and in one day sold 35 
modern, porcelain, insulated gas 
ranges for a total value of $2,451.65. 
The stunt was to sell them on l3c 
down payment, terms running from 





R. O. WILHELMI 


{fteen.to twenty-four months. At 
that time we had about 1500 meters 
and a little arithmetic shows that 
this sale was on a basis of 23 stoves 
per thousand meters, which is 
pretty good for a one day spree. 
In connection with this sale it is 
also interesting to report that out 
of these 35 stoves we have only had 
to repossess two. The others have 
either been paid for, or monthly 
payments are being made regu- 
larly. 

A little over a year later we de- 
cided to put on another show. We 
had just been started on our 7th 
\nnual Old Stove Round-up and 
had a pretty good proposition to 
offer prospective purchasers of gas 
ranges. We had also just received 
word we could start the sale of 
Electrolux at the same prices at 
which our Company had been sell- 
ing them in Georgia, giving the 
customer thirty-six months to pay 
for any refrigerator. 

For two years I had been want- 


ing to put on a summer sale of 
gas radiant heaters using specialty 
salesmen called Housewarmers and 
selling the heaters on a down pay- 
ment of 25c each and at a summer 
discount of from 10% to 15%. I 
decided that if I could get per- 
mission to put on this Summer 
Radiant Heater Sale, as I wanted 
to, and for one week offer free in- 
stallation of all appliances we could 
put on a pretty good sale and gain 
some customers. I put the propo- 
sition to Mr. Gates, our Vice Presi- 
dent, and within half an hour had 
his approval. Two days later 
Legare Davis came over from At- 
lanta and we laid out our cam- 
paign which we called “Recovery 
Jubilee Sale.” 


Recovery Jubilee Sale 


I set up a budget of $3,500.00 net 
merchandise sales which we should 
make in this one week and figured 
that we could well afford to spend 
7% of this for advertising. At the 
beginning of this sale we had 1700 
meters so that I was optimistically 
expecting to sell over $2.00 worth 
of merchandise per meter in this 
one week. We made up an ad- 
vertising campaign which would 
cost us between $200.00 and 
$250.00 which would be spent in 
this one week. To get newspaper 
publicity for our sale we hurriedly 
gathered together some indices of 
prosperity and wrote an article for 
the newspaper which was pub- 
lished on Sunday, August 11th 
under full page headlines. They 
then put a reporter on the job to 
gather other signs of prosperity 
and printed two other articles, one 
on the following Thursday and the 
other on the following Sunday. The 
following Sunday one of the banks 
complimented us with a large ad- 
vertisement featuring our story of 
prosperity. 

Legare Davis wrote some excel- 
lent advertising during this week. 





GADSDEN 
ON THE UPSWING 


This story appeared 
In The Times Sunday, 
August 1 --- 
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We had an ad in the paper every 
day. We also put on a fifteen 
minute program over the radio and 
used spot announcements at other 
times throughout the day. We 
have excellent merchandise pros- 
pect records and from these records 
we hurriedly made a mailing list 


Modernized Water Heater Stand- 
ard Published by AGA Laboratories 


(Continued from page 34) 


plied with approved water-heating 
equipment, have been appreciably 
increased. 

As regards protective features, 
certain accessories heretofore merely 
recommended for use have been 
made mandatory. Means of prevent- 
ing both the production of excessive 
water temperatures and pressures 
are now definitely required on all 
' storage types of heaters. 

In this connection, the American 
Gas Association Approval Require- 
ments Committee (ASA Sectional 
Committee, Project Z21) has made 
certain rulings worthy of notation 
at this point. The requirement above 
mentioned would ordinarily only af- 
fect water heaters tested and ap- 





DEPOSITS IN THIS BANK 
HAVE INCREASED 136% 
IN THE PAST 3 YEARS 


Deposits on Aug. 10, 1935 - $2,012,268.93 
Deposits on Aug. 10, 1932 - 
Gain In Deposits 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


“A SOUND BANK AND A GOOD NEIGHBOR SINCE ORGANIZATION 1911” 
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and sent printed letters to each of 
these prospects which they re- 
ceived on Monday, the first day of 
the sale. Friday we followed this 
up with a postcard announcing 
the sale would end on Saturday. 
We used banners on our trucks 
and in front of the store and had 


( 


——_}+__—__ 


proved after January 1, 1936, How- 
ever, the Approval Requirements 
Committee considers the matter of 
such importance that it feels that all 
water heaters bearing the Labora- 
tory Seal of Approval which are of- 
fered for sale should, irrespective of 
date of approval, incorporate pres- 
sure and temperature relief or shut- 
off valves. It has, therefore, decreed 
that the requirement involved, Part 
I, Sec. 8, clause “a” of the new 
standards, be made retroactive on 
January 1 of next year. All water 
heater manufacturers have been noti- 
fied by mail of this action. 


Correspondingly, a requirement 
which went into effect July 1, 1934, 
and which specified for the first time 
that all automatic water heaters be 
equipped with automatic devices to 
prevent escape of unburned gas (i.e., 
“safety pilots”), was made retroac- 


a couple of little negroes carrying 
sandwich boards during the entire 
week. One employee meeting was 
held on Friday before the sale 
which secured the whole-hearted 
cooperation of our entire organiza- 
tion. Bonuses of $1.50 for em- 
ployee range prospects sold, $1.00 
for refrigerator and water heater 
prospects sold and 25c for radiant 
heater prospects sold during this 
week were offered to the employ- 
ees. I also offered to the employee 
a grand prize of $7.50 for the 
greatest dollar volume of sales 
made from that employees pros- 
pects. All of this was included in 
the $200.00 to $250.00 that we in- 
tended to spend for advertising. 


Results 


As a result of this activity we 
sold 35 heat controlled gas ranges, 
28 radiant heaters, 8 refrigerators, 
1 gas furnace and 1 automatic 
water heater having a total value 
of $4,885.00 or $2.60 per meter. 
We gained 25 new customers. Our 
total advertising expenses were 
slightly under $250.00 which was 
under 5% of our sales. Following 
this one week’s activity we con- 
tinued our summer sale of radi- 
ant heaters and in five weeks sold 
and installed 140 gas heaters. 


We had the whole town talking 
about the gas company as is in- 
dicated by the bank’s advertise- 
ment. The sale pepped every one 
up and while we are proud of the 
results of this sale we all feel that 
it is just another record to be 
broken. 


tive by the Approval Requirements 
Committee as of January 1, 1935. 
Hence, irrespective of the date of 
approval, certification will not now 
be continued upon any automatic 
storage gas water heater unless it is 
fitted with a satisfactory automatic 
device to prevent escape of unburned 
gas. 


This illustrates the Association’s 
position that, where considerations 
of safety or potential discrimination 
between competing manufacturers 
are involved, corrective rulings may 
be quickly made for immediate ap- 
plication, although it is not the gen- 
eral policy of either the American 
Gas Association or its Testing La- 
boratories to make additional com- 
pliance demands upon manufactur- 
ers of approved appliances before 
the proper five-year interval between 
retests has elapsed. 
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HRONOTHERM LOWERED 
NIGHT TEMPERATURE 







































. it may be arbitrarily assumed 
that a saving in the fuel consump- 
tion of from 10 to 30 per cent, 
depending on conditions, will re- 
sult if the heat is shut off after 
working hours, and the building 
is heated to the required tempera- 
ture during the period of occupancy 
each day. 

1935 A.S.H. & V.E. GUIDE. 






If a temperature of 70° is maintained for 24 hours, one may 
expect an increase of about 24% over the heating cost 
estimate when 70° is maintained for 16 hours and lowered 
temperature for 8 hours. 
D. S. REYNOLDS, Chief Engineer, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, 
in “American Gas Journal,” 


March, 1935. 






A conservative estimate of the average saving for steam and 
hot water installations, due to proper set-back, is at least 
7 5% of the total gas that would be burned if the set-back 


were not used. 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Interim Bulletin No. 4, 1935. 





MPORTANT gas savings can be effected 
when temperatures are lowered at night 






. . « Enough reliable data has been collected to prove 
that a set-back of from ten to twelve degrees is decidedly 


worthwile. 

S. D. WHITEMAN, General Manager, 
Sioux Falls Gas Company, 
April, 1935. 


or during periods when buildings are not 
occupied, as indicated in the quotations 
reproduced at the right. The Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Chronotherm is the only thermo- 
stat which provides the advantages of both 
Leveled Heat and Lowered Night Tempera- 
ture — automatically. Equip your installa- 
tions with Chronotherm and increase your 
customers’ satisfaction with gas heat. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
408 East 28th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch and distributing offices in all principal 
cities... In Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Ltd., 117 Peter St., 
Toronto. European sales and service: 
233 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 





The saving made is dependent on amount and time of tem- 
perature reduction, but is estimated at 7.5% of total fuel 
wee. « . * Although we cannot bear this out with 
itemized records, we feel sure that the electric clock has 
eliminated many of the difficulties of the clock thermostat. 
Cc. C. OGREN 

Malden and Melrose Gas Light Company, 
in “‘New England Gas Association News,’ 
January, 1935. 






















There is no doubt but that the clock thermostat is indis- 
pensable in the average house installation. . . 
STUART F. MORGAN, 
New Bedford Gas & Electric Light Co. 
in @ paper read before the 
N. E. Gas Ass’n Convention, 
May, 1 










So far as can be estimated, . . . the clock operation 
apperently effects a saving of 8 per cent to 15 per cent over 
the amount of gas used for heating where temperatures are 
held without the night shutdown. 


From a letter regarding tests run by 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
in 1924 and 1995. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 





CONTROL PROGRESS 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS FOR INDICATING, RECORDING AND CONTROLLING 
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W. T. Rasch 


AN event of interest to the indus- 

try is the formation of the As- 
sociation of Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. John A. Fry, 
Chairman of the Manufacturers’ 
section of the A.G.A. reviewed the 
developments of the new associa- 
tion at the recent A.G.A. Conven- 
tion. He stated that the plans had 
been approved by the Executive 
Board of A.G.A. 

The constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and the following of- 
ficers elected: President, W. T. 
Rasch, American Gas _ Products 
Corp., New York; Vice-President, 
Merrill N. Davis, S. R. Dresser 
Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Donald McDonald, American Meter 
Co., New York; and Executive Sec- 
retary, C. W. Berghorn, New York. 


The Objects of this Association Are: 


Sec. 1—To promote the use of gas 
as a fuel. 

Sec. 2—To promote cooperative 

relations with the gas utilities, deal- 

ers, and customers. 

Sec. 3—To promote cooperation 
among its members for proper use 
and increased distribution of gas 
and gas appliances, and equipment. 

Sec. 4—To promote and further 
the interests of the manufacturers 
of appliances, accessories, apparatus, 
and supplies used in the production, 
distribution; and utilization of man- 
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Association of Gas Appliance and 
_ Equipment Manufacturers 


ufactured, natural, or other gases. 

Sec. 5—To collect and disseminate 
information of value to its members. 

Sec. 6—To establish and admin- 
ister fair trade practices. 

Sec. 7—To conduct exhibits of 
products of members of this Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Gas Association or other or- 
ganizations. 

Sec. 8—In order to further the ob- 
jects of this Association, it shall be 
affiliated with the American Gas 
Association. 

Members of the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, when certified by its 
Secretary and approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the American Gas 
Association shall become manufac- 
turer company members of the 
American Gas Association, and shall 
be entitled to all privileges of mem- 
bership, including all laboratory 
facilities, and shall appoint company 
member delegates to that organiza- 
tion. 


Product Divisions 


Sec. 1—Each member shall be as- 
signed to one or more product divi- 
sions under which the products man- 
ufactured by the member may be 
classified. 

Sec. 2—The 


Association — shall 


have the following product divisions: 
Domestic Gas Range, Gas Wa- 

ter Heater, Gas House Heating 
and Air Conditioning Equipment, 
Gas-Space Heater. Gas Refriger- 
ator, Industrial Gas Equipment, 
Hotel, 


Restaurant and Commer- 





Donald McDonald 








Merrill N. Davis 


cial Gas Equipment, Gas Cock, 

Thermostatic Control and Acces- 

sories, Gas Meter and Regulator, 

Supplies, Gas Plant, Production 

and Distribution Apparatus, Of- 

fice Equipment. 

Sec. 3—Additional product divi- 
sions may be established by the 
the Board of Governors. 

Sec. 4—Any product division will 
have the right to organize, select its 
own officers, and determine its ac- 
tivities including the adoption of 
such rules of fair trade practice as 
may be permitted by law. The offi- 
cers of each product division must 
include a Chairman and each must 
establish an executive committee. 

Sec. 5—The activities of product 
divisions shall be subject to regula- 
tions as prescribed by the Board of 
Governors. 





Chairmen of the Various Divisions 


I. W. Peffly—Chairman, Domestic 
Gas Range Division 

R. J. Canniff—Chairman, Gas Wa- 
ter Heater Division 

Lyle C. Harvey—Chairman, Gas 
House treating & Air Conditioning 
Equipment Div. 

J. S.  Drillette—Chairman, 
Space Heater Division. 

F. E. Sellman—Chirman, Gas Re- 
frigerator Division 

Frank H. Adams—Chairman, In- 
dustrial Gas Equipment Division 


Gas 
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News of the Gas Industry 


Eugene D. Milener Secretary Industrial 
Gas Section of A.G.A. 


Announcement has been made by Alex- 
ander Forward, Managing Director, of 
the American Gas Association, of the ap- 
pointment of Eugene D. Milener as sec- 
tetary of the Industrial Gas Section. Mr. 
Milener succeeds C. W. Berghorn, who 
has resigned to become Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association. of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers. 

Mr. Milener, who is a native of Vir- 
ginia and a graduate of Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute and the University of 
Maryland, has been a member of the 
Association’s Headquarters staff for 
seven years. Previously he had held va- 


rious positions with Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore, «including supervisor of in- 


dustrial and house heating sales. He was 
one of the small group of men who pio- 
neered and first introduced central house 
heating with manufactured gas and has 
seen it grow to be one of the most im- 
portant. activities of gas companies. 

In 1915-16 he devised and first applied 
what has since become known. as the 
“Degree-Day” method of calculating and 
comparing the gas requirements for heat- 
ing different types of buildings under 
varying temperature conditions. This 
method is now universally used through- 
out the gas industry and by the heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning industries. 
Some years later Mr. Milener proposed 
and first used the analysis of the four 
winter and four summer factors that 
compose vear ‘round air conditioning, 
which analysis is now the generally ac- 
cepted method of describing comfort air 
conditioning. 

As a member of Headquarters staff Mr. 
Milener has directed the Association’s re- 
search activities in industrial gas utiliza- 
tion and has recently undertaken similar 
work in the domestic field. He will con- 
tinue as Secretary of the Committee on 
Industrial Gas Research and the Commit- 
tee on. Domestic Gas Appliance Research. 


—_—_}—____ 
Byllesby Elects New Board of Directors 


At a recent meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation the following 
persons were elected to the board of dir- 
ectors of the corporation: J. F. Owens, 
president of Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company: Frark R. Phillips, president 
of the Philadelphia Company (Pitts- 
burgh); Robert F. Pack, president of 
Northern States Power Company: T. B. 
Wilson, president of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company, J. P. Pulliam presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Public Service Cor- 
poration: W. F. Raber, president of San 
Diego Consolidated Gas and Electric 
Company; C. M. Brewer, president of 
Mountain States Power Company and 
The California Oregon Power Company; 
and W. N. Clark, president of Southern 
Colorado Power Company 

The new members ducted to the board, 
and constituting a majority thereof, are 
the executive officers in direct charge of 
these respective operating companies. 


The action follows the sale announced 
on September 24 by Standard Gas and 
Electric Company to operating companies 
in its system of the stock of Byllesby En- 
gineering and Management Corporation, 
all of which had heretofore been. owned 
by Standard Gas and Electric Company. 


ear L 
Courses in Gas Engineering 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Division of University Ex- 
tention, are offering a series of courses 
of interest to the gas industry. One 
course, headcd Gas Producers, is con- 
ducted by F. A. Burr, B.S. of Brown 
University, and is open to those who 
have completed a course in gas and oil 
engines, or an equivalent. It deals with 
gas manufacture and analysis, heating 
value of gas and oil fuels, relation of 
compression. to efficiency, heat losses, gas 
producer construction and operation, and 
engine testing. 


a en 
To Manage Georgia Utility 


Dan A. Hinson has been appointed 
manager of the Georgia Public Utilities 
Corp. which operates the gas plant in 
Brunswick, Ga. The company is affiliated 
with the Atlanta Gas Light Co. and with 
properties in Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida. 


+, 
—_er__——_ 


Lowell O. Stewart Engineering 
Division Personnel Officer of 
lowa State College 


Lowell O. Stewart has been appointed 
personnel officer for the d:vision of en- 
gineering and will supervise all personnel 
work in this division. Professor Stewart 
is very well qualified for this work. Re- 
cently he has been associate professor 
of civil engineering at Iowa State Col- 
lege and one of the Junior college 
counselors on the personnel staff. Pro- 
fessor Stewart received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in civil engin- 
eering from Michigan State College in 
1917, his Master of Sci¢nce from Iowa 
State College in 1927 and his professional 
degree in 1928. 

In making the announcement Frank D. 
Paine, head and professor of general 
engineering states: 

“This hange gives me the opportunity 
to devote full time to the development of 
general engineering. It is cur aim to in- 
clude in the curriculum of this depart- 
ment those fundamental engineering, 
business and management subject which 
will provide that traininug essential to 
progress and success in training courses 
for factory management, production, 
business operations, sales and applica- 
tion engineering and for industrial de- 
partments of business concerns. 

“As a very definite part of this program 
I intend to improve and expand my 
course on personnel supervision in which 
the major part of the work is devoted 
to the problems of human, relations. The 
course of personality development will be 
made more applicable to the need of the 
student.” 


Natural Gas for Detroit 


The Detroit City Gas Company has 
concluded a 15 year contract with the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
(Columbia Gas & Electric Company) for 
the purchase of natural gas to be d’strib- 
uted in. Detro't beginning July 1, 1936. 
President William G. Woolfolk announces 
that the company will purchase 90,000,000 
cubic feet of Texas gas daily. It is re- 
ported that the company will continue 
to manufacture some high B.t.u. gas. 

The project, it is stated, will require 
the extension for 300 miles of a 24” pipe 
line plus expenditures by the Detroit City 
Gas Company to fit in its distribution 


facilities, making a total cost of ap- 
proximately $20,000,000.00—A. G. A. 
coenietsillinsiennens 


H. L. Comin Plant Manager at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Harvey L. Comin has been appointed 
plant manager of the Indiana Consumers 
Gas and By-Products Co. Mr. Comin 
was formerly assistant superintendent of 
the local plant. His assistant will be 
Darrel I. Davy. 

Mr. Comin who will succeed Thomas 
L. Kemp, recently called to Indianapolis 
to take charge of the Indianapolis muni- 
cipal gas plant, has been connected with 
the gas and coke plant here for a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Davy was formerly. 
foreman of the Indiana Consumers Gas 
and By-Products plant. 


—_— + 
Personnel Changes at Coast Counties 
G. & E. Co. 


L. C. Rausch has been appointed Santa 
Cruz District Manager of the Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Co. as of Oc- 
tober 1. 

Mr. Rausch succeeds Ralph Hender- 
son, who has been manager of that dis- 
trict for the past two years. Mr. Hender- 
son has been appointed manager of cred- 
its and collections for the Coast Counties 
Gas & Electric Co. and the Natural Gas 
Corp. of California. 

The Credits and Collections Depart- 
ment, which will be managed by Mr. 
Henderson, is a new department, and 
has been made necessary by the rapid 
growth in the number of consumers 
served by these ecmnanies. 


—_+———_ 
A New Booklet by R. P. Heuer 


General Refractories Company an- 
nounces that it has ready for distribution 
a pamphlet entitled “A New Application 
of The RITEX Process to the Manufac- 
ture of Chrome Brick,” written by R. P. 
Heuer, Director of Research, General 
Refractories Company. Copies may be 
secured by addressing the Company at 
106 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—f—_—_ 
New Sales Agency Appointed 


The American Schaeffer & Budenberg 
Division of the Consolidated Ashcroft 
Hancock Co., Bridgeport, Conn., announ- 


ces the appointment of Harris Supply 
Company of Portland, Oregon to handle 
their American. line of industrial instru- 
ments in the Portland trading area and 
territory adjacent. 
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New Sale Promotion Technique 


The Robertshaw Thermostat Co., 
Youngwood, Pa., has inaugurated a new 
sales promotion technique in its adver- 
tising to the consumer, simultaneous with 
the introduction of a miniature robot fig- 
ure as the new symbol of Robertshaw 
Heat Control. 

In addition to its national advertising 
to the women of the country as a whole, 
it will aggressively promote the advan- 
tages of the modern gas range and the 
Robertshaw heat control by carrying its 
advertising message direct to the apart- 
ment dwellers in New York City. 

Prior to the development of the present 
program, the Gas Merchandising Division 
of Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York, 
made an intensive market survey of gas 
range merchandising and advertising. 
This survey was made from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, utility and re- 
tailer, to determine, among other things, 
to what extent heat control and the other 
features of the modern gas range were 
being emphasized by the trade and under- 
stood and appreciated by the consumer. 
It was found that in recounting the sev- 
eral features of the modern gas range, 
the advertising or salesman said little 
more than “equipped with heat control, 
insulation, pull-out broiler, two-speed 
burner, double-lift covers,” etc. 





Robertshaw Robot 


A direct mail campaign consisting of 
four mailing pieces was therefore devel- 
oped. “This Fall Apartment Dwellers 
Are Signing For Greater Freedom From 
The Kitchen,”-—“What To Look For In 
Apartments,”’—“Speak Up For Kitchen 
Freedom” and “It’s Time For A New 
Lease On Life In The Apartment Kitch- 
en” were the headline messages conveyed 
to thousands of apartment tenants in New 
York City. Through vivid illustrations 
and convincing copy each direct mail piece 
presented the advantages of the modern 
‘gas range and heat control cookery. 
Apartments equipped with the last word 
in up-to-date kitchen equipment were 
trade-marked by the use of banners 
identifying them as such and apartment 
dwellers were asked to look for the ban- 
ner reading “Modern Kitchens Equipped 
With New, Insulated Oven Gas Ranges 
Run By The Robertshaw Oven-Heat-Con- 
trol Dial.” 

The campaign was thoroughly merchan- 
dised through a series of sales meetings 
with dealer and manufacturer’s sales or- 
ganizations and through trade paper 
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Robertshaw Heat Control 


advertising and direct mail to both the 
trade and the owners of buildings. 


A prospective customer meeting with a 
salesman upon the sales floor or at her 
door, was merely being told that the range 
he offered was equipped with heat control 
and that the cooking was automatically 
taken care of. Nothing was being done 
to sell her the benefits of heat control 
cooking, which means lack of care, lack 
of watching, lack of trouble, the saving 
of many footsteps and general cooking 
anxiety. All emphasis was being placed 
on price and the eye appeal of the mod- 
ern gas range with little or no importance 
being attached to performance. This lead 
to the program of selling the convenience, 
accuracy and perfection of the modern 
gas range, particularly re-educating con- 
sumers and dealers alike on the value and 
service of heat control. 

With plans set for the nation-wide pro- 
motional job, the company then consid- 
ered what steps should be taken to attack 
the so-called impregnable New York 
Metropolitan market where, according to 
the Williams & Saylor,survey, there exists 
a replacement potential of 3,500,000 units. 
A large percentage of this possible volume 
lies in the builder or apartment house 
field, a hitherto uncaptured market. 





W. E. Steinwedell to Make Survey at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The City Utilities District directors 
have engaged W. E. Steinwedell of Cleve- 
land, O., as a consulting gas engineer to 
make a complete survey of every phase 
of operation. of the Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility. 

Results of the survey will be used by the 
directors in deciding their policies on 
bringing natural gas to the city, the best 
course to follow in marketing that prod- 
uct if it is piped here, steps to be taken 
in adding to the efficiency of the present 
plant and other major problems con- 
nected with the conduct of the utility. 


Thomas L. Kemp, new general mana- 
ger of the utility, will assist Mr.. Stein- 
wedell in the survey. Mr. Kemp, since 
his appointment Sept. 9, has been con- 
cluding his connections with the Indiana 
Gas Consumers and Byproducts Company 
of Terre Haute, of which he was vice- 
president and general manager. 


Col. Willard F. Rockwell on 
South American Trip 


Colonel Willard F. Rockwell, President 
of the Pittsburgh Equitable. Meter Com- 
pany, the Merco Nordstrom Valve Com- 
pany of Oakland, California, and the 
Timken Companies of Detroit, has just 
completed a trip from coast to coast, 
visiting the various plants operating un- 
der his direction. Because of the widely 
diversified markets for the products and 
equipment manufactured by these com- 
panies, he obtains a broad outlook on 
industry as a whole. His optimism over 
present business conditions is shown, by 
the fact that expenditures in the various 
plants which he heads have been author- 
ized to the extent of over a million dol- 
lars. 





Col. Willard F. Rockwell 


The rapidly expanding export business 
of these several companies has _neces- 
sitated Colonel Rockwell’s visit to South 
and Central America at this time. His re- 
turn to the United States, via the Pa- 
cifle coast, is planned to enable him to 
attend the American Petroleum Institute 
Convention at Los Angeles. 





D. H. Bacon Joins Staff of Ketchum, 
MacLeod and Grove, Inc. 


D. H. Bacon, who for the past five 
and one-half years has been Advertising 
Manager of Surface Combustion Cor- 
poration of Toledo, O. has joined the 
staff of Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, 
Incorporated, advertising agency of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as account executive. 


During his career at Surface, Mr. 
Bacon gained recognition throughout the 
gas utilities for both his creative work in 
the advertising of industrial and dom- 
estic equipment, and in an advisory cap- 
acity helping plan some of the most suc- 
cessful domestic heating campaigns run 
during recent years. 


While gaining a background of spe- 
cialty and creative selling experience prior 
to joining with Surface, a fine sense of 
appreciation of the salesman’s problems 
was built up in his mind, Advertising not 
correctly created, he believed, was of 
little help to the salesman. Likewise, no 
well conceived advertising plan is any 
better than the creative effort back of its 
production. 


During the past three years Mr. Bacon, 
acting on these theories, planned and 
created all of Surface Combustion Ad- 
vertising, which included trade papers 
and direct mail and newspaper advertis- 
ing on domestic and industrial equipment. 
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167-41st Street 
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Where Gas Needs to Be 


“FOGGED™ 


HERE natural gas is intro- 

duced into systems formerly 
used for manufactured gas, dust 
troubles may arise. Oil fogging is 
the remedy—adding to the gas a 
certain proportion of oil in vapor- 
ized form. The devices for doing 
this must vary, according to oper- 
ating pressures and other condi- 
tions. In any case, however, some 
type of diaphragm valve is called 
for. Chaplin-Fulton valves, of both 
the differential and the throttling 
types, are available for all such 
uses. Correspondence is invited on 
this or on any subject relating to 
gas regulation or other pressure 
control. C-F regulators have been 
known to the gas industry for fifty 
years. Catalog on request. 


THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. CO. 


28-40 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New First-Aid Kit, Designed to Meet 
the Requirements of Industry 

A new first-aid kit, designed to meet 
the specifications of leading industrial 
medical directors, has been adopted as 
standard by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey and other large American in- 
dustrial companies. 

The special feature of this new kit, 
which is known as the “Brac-Kit” and was 
developed by the Davis Emergency Equip- 
ment Company, New York, is that it can 
be permanently installed in a given place, 
but its contents are instantly available in 
emergencies and are protected from con- 
tamination and damage when treatment is 
being applied. 


———— ; 
New Addition to Pittsburgh Equitable 
Staff 


Announcement has been made that 
William J. Gibney, former vice-president 
of Bingham-Taylor Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has joined the sales force of the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company, and 


its subsidiary, the Merco Nordstrom 
Valve Company. 
Mr. Gibney, through his connection 


with Bingham-Taylor, is well known 
throughout the industry and his friends 
wish him success in his new venture. 

In his new position Mr. Gibney will op- 
erate from the Buffalo office under’ the 
supervision of District Manager, C. F. 
Thomas. 


—— -—-%—__ ——_ 
More Gas Used in Australia—Annual 
Meeting of Gas Company 


(From our Australian Correspondent) 
At the annual meeting of the Australian 
Gas Light Company in Sydney, on August 
15th, the chairman, Mr. A. Consett 
Stephen said that the sale of gas had in- 
creased both for domestic and industrial 
purposes. There were 37,440,000 more 
units sold than during the previous year. 
The number of consumers had reached 
264.886: The sales of ordinary domestic 
appliances such as cookers, water heaters, 
coppers and gas fires exceeded those of 
last year by 82 per cent. Over 12,000 gas 
cookers were sold through the showrooms 
of the company and in other ways. This 
was practically double the number sold 
during the previous twelve months. The 
gas industry in Australia was decidedly 
stronger than previously in the cooking 
pfield and the sales of gas appliances in 
connection with hot water services had 
been corsiderably increased. A_ recent 
survey in a section of the eastern suburbs 
of Sydney showed that during the six 
months ended 3th June last, 154 blocks 
of flats had been fitted with hot water 
services and of these 126 were gas sys- 
‘tems, 22 coke and 6 electric. 


saeceiailiranars 
Correction 

John H. Walsh Organized Superior 
Meter Co. 


In. the October Issue, page 106, under 
the caption, “How the Chief Engineer of 
a Steamship Became a Meter Manufac- 
turer,” it was stated that Mr. David N. 
Lambert organized’ the Superior Meter 
Company. This was in error as the Su- 
perior Meter Company was organized by 
Mr. John.H. Walsh, several years prior to 
Mr. Lambert’s connection with it. 
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Review-Bulletin #202, Foxboro Poten- 
tiometer Controllers For Industrial 
Temperatures 


The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., 


announce the recent publication of a new 


20 page bulletin No. 202 covering their 
complete line of Potentiometer and Re- 
sistance Thermometer Controllers. 

Many interesting features are illustrated 
and described. There are complete lists 
of Potentiometer and Resistance Ther- 
mometer Controller ranges to choose 
from, and @ umber of simplified wiring 
diagrams that,enabiésthe reader to visual- 
ize easily kgw “in instafation will look. 
The reader will find in ‘this bulletin in- 
struments to handle practically every 
problem of industrial high temperature 
control. 


Copies of this bulletin will be sent 
promptly upon application to the Foxboro 
Company, Foxboro, Mass. 


, 
¥+____— 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, Er... 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of American Gas Jour- 
nal, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
for September, 1935. 


State of New York | .. ‘ 
County of New York § ** 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
S.- G. Krake, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
General Manager of the American Gas Journal 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, American Gas Journal, 
Inc., 58 Park Place, New York City; Managing 
Editor, S. G. Krake; Business Manager, S. G. 
Krake, 53 Park Place, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
S. G. Krake, 53 Park Place, New York 

ity. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above. giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
raphs contain statements embracing affant’s 
ull knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 

ks of the company as trustees, hold stock 

and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
‘ hat the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is . (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 





S. G. KRAKE, 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1935 
(Seal) MARY E. KELLEHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1936.) 


Popularizing Gas Keynote of 
A.G.A. Convention 
(Continued from page 12) 


perfectly obvious—the politician who 
dominates the municipal gas plant is 
not in most instances willing to sac- 
rifice his personal advantage for the 
benefit of the utility, and his political 
party relationships completely sub- 
merge the business and economic as- 
pects of low prices and good service 
which should be the real objectives 
of a utility. Speaking bluntly, the 
utility. as an agency for public serv- 
ice becomes ‘secondary to the main- 
tenance of politigal office and politi- 
cal organization. 

There are also the political and 
social implications which come from 
placing under political domination 
utilities, like our gas and electric util- 
ities, with vast organizations and 
great numbers of personnel. When 
one realizes the highly technical 
process required to produce gas, to 
maintain all the equipment, and the 
infinite number of details in its dis- 
tribution, it seems that for govern- 
ment to insist it be given political 
direction of such a business is per- 
verting the proper province of that 
government. It is moving our util- 
ities in the direction of inefficiency 
and corruption. 

The history of your industry is a 
good illustration of the advantage to 
the public of keeping management 
in the hands of indiyiduals personal- 
ly interested in the success of their 
enterprise. Besides the cold dollars 
and cents advantages to the public, 
there are the other advantages of the 
development of high citizenship 
through the responsibility which each 
individual feels in his industry, in 
the incentive to invention and prog- 
ress, and in the freedom from the 
demoralizing influences that come 
with the struggle for political prefer- 
ment and tenure of office.” 
Laboratory Tenth Anniversary 


The General Session on Thursday 
was largely devoted to the Tenth 
Anniversary Celebration of the 
American Gas Association Labora- 
tory. Papers were presented by 
George E. Whitwell, Phila., Pa., A. 
F. Bridge, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
John A. Fry, Detroit, Mich. The 
radio program about to-start, which 
was mentioned in the October issue 
of the JouRNAL, was described by 
Henry Obermeyer, New York, N. Y. 


New Sales Representative 


“Mr. James Harrison, formerly engi- 
neer for the J. O. Ross Engineering and 
more recently connected with the Chev- 
rolet Motor Car Company, Forge Di- 
vision, has joined the Dickinson-Stirling 
Company, Manufacturer of Industrial Gas 
Equipment, Detroit, as sales representa- 
tive. 
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Over 70 Years’ Success 
—that’s the Story of 


BARBER BURNERS 
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NO. 336—B BARBER 
AUTOMATIC BURNER 


RECORD of over 17 years is behind every 
single Barber Automatic Conversion Burner. 
With both Gas Companies and the Heating Trade, 
the name “Barber” stands for reliability and re- 
sponsibility. Barber Burners save “sick” jobs and 
removals, and reduce servicing to the absolute 


minimum. That is why Barber is the SAFE 
Burner to sell on the time payment plan. 


Each individual Barber Conversion Burner is specifically 
adapted to the heating system in which it is used. Eight 
different sizes to accommodate round grate diameters from 
12 in. to 34 in. Also “tailor-made” to suit and fit grate 
dimensions of oblong furnaces and boilers, and insure a 
“scrubbing” flame action against side walls of fire box, 
at the proper level, with 1900° Fahrenheit flame temper- 
ature. 


No fire brick or refractory elements to bother with and 
replace—Barber Automatic Burners require only 70% of 
the installation time of burners using such elements. 
Equipped with Klixon or Baltimore Safety Pilot for positive 
and accurate control. Listed in the A.G.A. Directory of 
Approved Appliances. 


We supply Sales Literature, Specification Data Sheets 
and Practical Sales Assistance. Write at once for latest 
Illustrated Cataloz and Revised Price List. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER COMPANY 
3704 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


BARBER 4£2%°45 BURNERS 


For Warm Air Furnaces, 
Steam and Hot Water Boilers 


and Numerous Other Heating Appliances 
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UP-TO-DATE i 


EMERGENCY 
RELIEF | 


dictates the use of 


DEVICES 
which 


LIMIT the 
TEMPERATURE 


The entire line of Automatic De- 
vices made by Kitson Company 
(under Lovekin Patents) operates 





upon the proven principle of 


temperature limitation. 


We have prepared some very in- 





teresting literature upon this sub- 
ject based upon years of exhaus- 











tive study, research, test and 
actual service conditions. This 
data will be gladly mailed to any- 
one upon written request on their 
business letterhead. 


Be convinced 





Kitson also manufactures 
Ground Key Stops for Gas 
and Water — and Brass 
Plumbing Products. 






































KITSON COMPANY 


261 No. BROAD ST. 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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Impressions of Home Service 
(Continued from page 50) 


and the benefits must be shown. In 
this Home Service can play a most 
important part. 

In many sections of our country, 
competition has risen from those 
agencies that are seeking to take 
away from us our cooking and water 
heating loads which the gas industry 
has so long enjoyed. These agencies 
use all avenues of publicity and ap- 
peals to the housewives in their ef- 
forts to convince them that theirs is 
the only modern way. We have all 
seen the advertising appeals which 
are made for electric cookery, and 
the activities of the agencies pro- 
moting same, the educational pro- 
grams they are carrying forward 
through cooking schools, modern 
home exhibits, etc. To meet this 
situation, our educational programs 
must go forward hand in hand with 
aggressive sales activities. We in 
our industry know that our service 
is superior, and to you in the Home 
Service Department is delegated the 
task of education of the housewives 
in your community, of how to secure 
betterments from our service, and 
the superior features of our splendid 
modern gas appliances. The crea- 
tion of this desire for doing things 
in the modern gas way is a most 
valuable aid in sales development. 
Whether or not immediate purchase 
is made, the seed must be planted in 
the mind of the housewife that, when 
the kitchen is modernized, the gas 
range, the gas refrigerator, and 
water heater are the things that will 
receive first consideration. 

It is my opinion that Home Serv- 
ice must be carried to the home. 
While cooking schools and public 
demonstrations are very important, 
we are not reaching through these 
mediums a large percentage of our 
customers. Essential information 
and helps can only be given by home 
calls on the part of Home Service 
Departments, or by arranging small 
group meetings where intimate con- 
tacts can be ‘had. The housewives 
who are often the best prospects for 
our competitors, are in many cases 
the ones who are most difficult to 
reach except through intimate, per- 
sonal calls on the part of our Home 
Service people. 

There is certainly coming today a 
greater realization of the important 
part that Home Service is playing in 
our commercial development. As a 
result of Home Service activities and 
the educational work which is ac- 
complished with the housewives who 
are uSing our service, a great aid has 
been given to sales. Thus we are 





mental 
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overcoming the competition from 
those agencies that are endeavoring 
to lure the housewives to use their 
services. It is for these funda- 
reasons that we have seen 
Home Service activities growing, 
and many gas companies who for- 
merly did not maintain Home Serv- 
ice Departments, are now adding 
them as an essential part of their 
commercial organizations. Ways and 
means are continually being sought 
for making Home Service more ef- 
fective. 

Housewives are most receptive to 
the new things of today, and to 
‘earning through our Home Service 
organizations, more about those 
services and gas appliances which 
will give them happier homes, and 
the new conveniences that make the 
daily household routine so much 
easier. With the important aid of 
Home Service, the gas industry is 
going forward successfully in its 
commercial development. 


Long Term Financing of 
Appliances 
(Continued from page 39) 


“Economy Purchase Plan” is made 
possible through the cooperation of 
the appliance manufacturer, the 
utility company, the retailer and the 
customer, each one contributing 
something to the end that the re- 
sultant plan at the time it was an- 
nounced represented the most favor- 
able basis on which a_ purchaser 
could buy an appliance on time 
through an independent retail dealer. 
Apparently the success of this plan, 
coming at a time when all financial 
institutions were under pressure 
from the Administration in Wash- 
ingon to loan money on more ad- 
vantageous terms, has resulted in 
some revolutionary changes in the 
attitude of these institutions. Urged 
on the one hand by the Federal 
Housing Administration to get into 
the small loan business and threat- 
ened with the extension of the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority Plan 
throughout the entire country, vari- 
ous financial institutions have come 
forward with radically new plans 
which certainly are vast improve- 
ments over those available a few 
years ago. I will not attempt to dis- 
cuss the details of any of these plans 
as the picture is changing from day 
to day. I will simply mention some 
of the most recent developments 
along this line for the benefit of 
those who are interested in obtain- 
ing more detailed information: 

The Rochester Gas and Electric 
Company has been able to work out 
in cooperation with the Lincoln Al- 
liance Bank and Trust Company of 


Rochester a plan for handling dealer 
paper on terms so satisfactory that 
the gas company is quite content to 
follow the same terms and condi- 
tions which the dealers now offer. 

While the F.H.A. loans have not 
been a complete success as far as’ 
their application to appliances is 
concerned because of the red tape in- 
volved and the number of different 
people with whom the purchaser 
must deal, they offer a distinct possi- 
bility. 

One of the most recent develop- 
ments is the entry of the First Bank- 
credit Corporation into the field on 
a broad scale and the plans which 
they suggest offer distinct possibili- 
ties in those communities where they 
are prepared to render service. For 
those companies who are either en- 
gaged in a heavy rental program or 
who are themselves discounting 
dealer paper and find the large re- 
quirements for capital are pressing, 
a new plan has been developed by 
the Chase National Bank which of- 
fers possibilities in this connection. 

I have purposely tried to avoid 
drawing any conclusions in this pa- 
per, for the subject itself is so 
broad and the situation is changing 
so rapidly that opinions today might 
be out of date tomorrow. As you 
know, a committee of your Associa- 
tion has been appointed to study the 
whole problem and I believe that 
their activities throughout the com- 
ing year may serve to crystallize 
opinion to the extent that some 
definite recommendations may be 
offered later. 





Pressing Machine and 


Steam lron— 
BOILERS 





P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 
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NPENUINE [JETROIT 
Air Conditioning 


FAN CONTROL SWITCHES 
AND 










FURNACE CONTROL SWITCHES 


DETROIT|[UBRICATOR COMPANY 








AN control switches actuated 

by Chace Thermostatic Bimetal 
automatically start and stop the 
fan. The furnace control automati- 
cally governs the heat. Where 
automatic heat control is desired 
you will always find Chace Ther- 
mostatic Bimetal absolutely de- 
pendable. 
Obtainable in sheets, strips, and 
formed to specifications. 
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All sizes 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
ap t Repairs 
3,400 cu. ft. Provers 
: Pumps 
capacity 


Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALLMAKES - ALLSIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
GLADLY SENT 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 


BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


high 


ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Byllesby 
Engineering 
and Management 
Corporation 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


General design engineering, investi- 

gations, reports and estimates, and 

construction supervision for new or 

modernization projects in the utility 
or industrial fields 








31 SOUTH LASALLE STREET+* CHICAGO 




















Urgent Need of Cooperative 
Advertising Campaign 
(Continued from page 16) 
most useful thing that man has given 
to man and it is the most useful 
product for him to do his heating 

and cooking with. 

But we have the problem of co- 
ordinating the ideas of a number of 
different interests. We have the 
manufactured gas companies and 
we have the natural gas companies, 
and we have the combination com- 
panies—those in the gas and elec- 
tric business. 

The combination companies are 
like Roman riders, because the poli- 
ticians claim that they are holding 
up the electric rates to pamper the 
gas companies, and the gas com- 
pany executive claims that the big 
bosses won’t give him a break be- 
cause they are electrically minded. 
They are riding two horses, with 
one foot on the gas horse and the 
other on the electrical horse. I have 
no quarrel with the electrical indus- 
try. They have a wonderful indus- 
try, and there are a lot of things 
they do to the best of their ability, 
but a good Roman rider would not 
fatten one horse and let the other 
starve to death. I say,—let’s build 
up the gas horse and make him fat 
too. 

All of us can agree on one thing, 
whether we are in natural gas or 
manufactured gas, or whether we 
are Roman riders. We can tell 
America that gas is not outmoded, 
and America is fast coming to the 
point where it believes that gas is 
outmoded, unless we get up and 
speak our piece. When the coun- 
try thinks that anything is outmoded, 
it is on its way out. 

I think every man in this audience 
has the courage and the conviction 
to know that gas is not on its way 
out and is resolved that we are not 
going to let it go out. 

Half a million dollars! There are 
16,000,000 gas meters in this coun- 
try, and if 75% of the gas com- 
panies can see this problem as we 
see it, and will put in just four cents 
per meter, we will have that half- 
million dollars and we can put on a 
fine advertising campaign. 

I have talked to a few of our 
friends about this in advance. I 
have talked to gas men wherever I 
have met them, whether friends or 
new acquaintances. The Los An- 


geles Gas and Electric Company 
with a good many hundreds of thou- 
sands of meters is willing to contrib- 
ute its four cents if the industry 
will come along, so is the Southern 
California- Gas Company and the 
Southern Counties Gas Company. I 
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talked to an official of the Byllesby 
Company and they are willing; so is 
Laclede. The four largest com- 
panies in our state are ready to go. 
I think Bill Winters of Atlanta will. 

We have telegrams this morning 


from the American Power and 
Light Company, the Louisiana 
Power and Light Company, the 


Mississippi Power and Light Com- 
pany, the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company, the Superior 
Water, Light and Power Company, 
the Western Power and Light Com- 
pany. These companies can see the 
picture and they are ready to go. 
The only reason many others have 
not indicated their willingness is be- 
cause we have not gotten around to 
ask them. 
—— sen 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 


(Continued from page 62) 


John A. Fry—Chairman, Hotel, 
Restaurant & Commercial Gas 
Equipment Div. 

Earl W. Roberts—Chairman, Gas 
Cock Division 

H. A. Wilson—Chairman, Ther- 
mostatic Control & Accessories Di- 
vision 

W. P. Hutchinson—Chairman, 
Gas Meter and Regulator Division 

J. J. Greene—Chairman, Supplies 
Division 

F. G. Curfman—Chairman, Gas 
Plant, Production & Distribution 
Apparatus Div. 

H. J. Johnson—Chairman, Office 
Equipment Division 

The Chairman of each division 
was elected a member of the Board 
of Directors. 


Exhibits and Laboratory 


Section 3 of the agreement pe- 
tween the A.G.A. and the G.A. and 
E. M. is as follows: 

The Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers not 
less than every three years will con- 
duct an exhibit of products of its 
members. The same terms and con- 
ditions established to permit mem- 
bers of the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufactur- 
ers to exhibit products will apply to 
members of American Gas Associa- 
tion. In case the exhibit is held in 
connection with the annual conven- 
tion, or other meetings of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association it shall not re- 
quire the payment of any registra- 
tion fee at its convention, or admis- 
sion fee to the exhibition by exhib- 
itors or their employees. Exhibit- 
ors and employees shall pay ‘the 





same registration or admission fee 
required by American Gas Asso- 
ciation from its members for par- 
ticipation in any entertainments pro- 
vided by American Gas Association. 

The American Gas Association 
shall assume no financial liability for 
any such exhibition. 

The American Gas Association 
agrees to maintain under its own 
name, other name or as a separate 
corporation a laboratory for the pur- 
pose of research in connection with 
domestic and industrial appliances 
and equipment and the testing of 
appliances and equipment, approval 
as to whether appliances and equip- 
ment meet standards of efficiency 
and safety. Further, American Gas 
Association agrees to place at the 
disposal of members of Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers the research and 
testing facilities of the laboratory, 
charging for such service fees com- 
mensurate with the service per- 
formed. The fees charged to mem- 
bers of Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufactur- 
ers shall be the same as to members 
of the American Gas Association. 

The Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers shall 
assume no financial liability for the 
maintenance of such laboratory. 

The office of the new association 
is located at 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York. : 

———%—_____ 
Report of Air Conditioning 
Committee 


(Continued from page 49) 


As far as the desirability of this 
load is concerned, these points should 
be borne in mind: 

1. The air conditioning load usu- 
ally comes in summer, during 
the off-peak season. 

2. No special rates are necessary 
—the existing industrial rates 
or house-heating rates can ap- 
ply. 

3. Investment in new equipment is 
usually negligible as the exist- 
ing mains, services and meters 
can usually take the hourly de- 
mand (see point No. 1). 
Diversification of load. 

. From an advertising point of 
view, it brings a novel use of 
gas before the public eye. 

6. Opens a field with an immense 

potential load. 

It is recommended that ways and 
means of bringing the importance of 
gas-operated dehumidifiers for proc- 
ess air conditioning before the gas 
companies and before the industries 
of this country be developed as rap- 
idly as possible. 
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means economy for the 
manager; consistency for the engineer; 
convenience for the superintendent. 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS COMPANY INC. 
Long Island City, New York and Providence, Rhode Island 
USED GAS METERS FOR SALE ALFRED I PHILLIPS 
SEO GS EA WD 1. O BOG COMO... nc ce cscecs $35.00 ea. cornet sneimenn 
30 30 Lt B h. p. Iron Case................ 50.00 
15 © Sa00 om. &. Misttic...........0..005%. : 50.00 Rate Development Usiieatiens Reports 
Boby. Iron Coe st Soin’ Domenie, airs | | aan Management 
Geo. R. Milner, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 122 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK 
ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 
Gas Works Apparatus 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 























IMPROVED EQUIPMENT~ RUSSELL ENGINEERING 
ors aes CORPORATION — i! Resco 


Refills, Additions, Repairs, 24 STATE STREET Standby or Peak Loads — On 


Existing or New Water Gas Sets | 


Chargi d Dischargi 
Machines _— = NEW YORK Low or High B.T.U. Gas 


“oS TS a i ce RR AT TE LL DS TT 
PURIFYING MATERIAL ~— BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 











Employee Selling from An 


Operator’s Viewpoint 
(Continued from page 22) 


What Classes of Employees Sell 
Appliances in Direct Selling 
Campaigns? 


The analysis of our employee di- 
rect selling campaigns, shows that of 
the 2,692 units sold during 1933-1934 
inclusive, the 

Production Department sold 201 
units or 7% of the total. 

Transmission Department sold 353 
units or 13% of the total. 

. Distribution Department sold 1292 
units or 48% of the total. 

Office Department sold 846 units 
or 32% of the total. 

Exhibit II showed the commis- 
sions paid to the operating employees 
for their sales participation. During 
1934—39 operating employees 
earned over $60.00 as follows: 

Production Employees 2 
Transmission Employees 4 
Distribution Employees 17 
Office Employees 16 

Thus it is apparent that all classes 
of operating employees, whether in 
field, shop or office assist in building 
up appliance sales and earn compen- 
sation therefrom. 


What Is Required to Carry on 
Employee Selling Successfully? 


The success of this type of selling 
depends upon a carefully planned 
and executed organization supported 
by an enthusiastic management and 
loyal employees. The compensation 
for the employees must be sufficient 
to warrant his efforts and during di- 
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rect selling campaigns, equal to the 
commissions the regular salesmen 
earn for this work. It has been 
found that ‘money talks” and ade- 
quate commissions furnish a much 
miore satisfactory stimulus for con- 
tinued active participation than mere 
honorary rewards, certificates and 
the like. Employee selling is a good 
business undertaking and as such its 
awards should be commensurate with 
its efforts, in cash. 

We have also found it beneficial to 
conduct various kinds of educational 
courses throughout the year at slack 
periods, which augment the selling 
program by talks on salesmanship, 
customer relations and other sub- 
jects pertinent to our company’s bus- 
iness. This has kept the employees 
informed on the latest information 
on our industry and has assisted 
them in their selling and. operating 
work. 


What Is the Balance Between Regular 
Salesmen and Employee Salesmen? 


We believe that an organization 
requires both the regular sales force 
and the operating employee sales- 
men. It has been our experience 
that selling by our operating employ- 
ees augments the regular selling pro- 
gram through more intensive cultiva- 
tion of contacts, and leads, particu- 
larly in scattered districts where a 
regular salesman could not make a 
reasonable living on his salary and 
commission. In these last men- 
tioned instances the operator on the 
job covers the territory, satisfies the 
customer and benefits himself. 

The question of determining the 
number of regular full time salesmen 
in an organization depends upon 


many conditions, but a_ balance 
should be sought which will give the 
best results from both. 


What Do Operators and Technically 
Trained Men Say About Employee 
Selling? 


Mention has been made that all of 
our division operating superin- 
tendents are technically trained men. 
One of them, an engineer, states: 

“Tt has been our experience that 
our operating employees have devel- 
oped a new idea of the industry 
which they probably could not have 
gained in any other way, and which 
they, even the older employees, never 
had before. 

“To a great extent, each individual 
used to take pride in seeing that the 
particular branch of the operating 
department in which he was em- 
ployed functioned correctly, but did 
not have any or much interest be- 
yond this particular daily work. 

“Now, however, having been on 
the firing line, having sold appli- 
ances, and having, while doing so, 
sold gas service, he has developed a 
sense of personal responsibility in 
the final goal of all operation, that 
is, a personal responsibility in see- 
ing that all customers get as near 
perfect results as possible from the 
use of gas in all appliances.” 


The Ceramic Industry 
(Continued from page 48) 


the extent of 85% of all fuel used. 
No fuel oil is utilized in that dis- 
trict. 

a. Comparison between natural 
gas and high-grade bituminous coal 
for upright, downdraft kilns: 





both large and small. 


Paul C. 





L. J. Brown, Chairman; Wayne Stacey, President; 
Rodgers, Executive Vice President 


“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE” 


AN OLD ADAGE 


But proven by Stacey Brothers in their several years experience in Gas Holder Inspection Work, 
which we are entrusted with year after year by the major portion of Gas Operating Companies, 


Our copyrighted report forms, submitted by our specially trained field gas holder inspection engi- 
neers, cover in detail all vital parts of your holders, as well as the entire structure. 


The cost of Stacey Brothers Gas Holder Inspection Service is small. 





GAS CONSTRUCTION CO, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


R. B. Luebbe, V. P. and Chief Engineer; W. S. Guit- 
teau, Vice President; A. E. H 


May we serve your Company? 


arvey, Sales Engineer 
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sPuritication 


—that Saves Money... 


Lavino Granular Oxide actually SAVES MONEY 
because it gives far greater purification for the 
dollar expended—requires no mixing—gives about 
4 times the box capacity—is easier to handle and 
fill boxes—allows fouled material to be sold for Sul- 
phuric Acid manufacture. 





Lavino Granular Oxide is a standard Lavino Ac- 
tivated Oxide in a porous, granular form (made 
under a patented process). It requires no shavings 
or other carrying medium, but, on the contrary, 
each granule is entirely available for H.S removal. 


E. J. Lavino and Company 


1528 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Pittsburgh 


INCREASES BOX CAPACITY 








WANTED: 


In all industrial centers; representatives 
Com- 
plete line of gas burning equipment, 
blowers and gas-fired furnaces. 


with industrial heat experience. 


Dickinson-Stirling Company, 
1311 Terminal Avenue, 
Detroit 
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Low Pressure 
Price $2.50 Each 
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Developments In Gas Making 
Process for Peak Loads 


(Continued from page 24) 


Tests made at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia and Faribault, Minnesota, 
proved that 1170 Btu. butane air gas 
or 1100 to 1250 Btu. propane air gas 
can be used as a_ substitute for 
natural gas or mixed with it-in any 
proportion. 


550 Btu. Blue Gas—Natural Gas 
Mixtures 


The following 550 Btu. gases have 
been found suitable to mix with or 
replace 550 Btu. blue gas natural 
gas mixtures: 

Permissible Amounts 
In Sendout Gas 


Prolonged Short 
Peaks— Peaks— 


% %o 
Carburetted water gas 100 100 
Low Gravity water gas 100 100 


Ref. Nat. Prod. & Natural 
100 


Gas 100 
Blue gas enriched with 

butane 40 40 
Ref. Nat.and Natural Gas 40 40 


The production of blue gas from 
coke presents far less difficulties than 
when using coal. 


800 Btu. Blue Gas—Natural Gas 
Mixture 
The following gases can be mixed 


in any proportion with an 800 Btu. 
mixture.of blue gas and natural gas: 


800 Btu. carburetted water gas 
550 Btu. carburetted water gas 
enriched with natural gas 
Reformed natural gas enriched 

with butane. 


800 Btu. Mixture of Coal Gas and 
Natural Gas 


This gas is very difficult to dupli- 
cate with a manufactured gas. Coal 
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gas enriched to 800 Btu. with butane 
is a suitable substitute for such a gas. 
It is my opinion that an oil gas of 
somewhere between 800—850 Btu. is 


a suitable substitute. 


A single-shell oil gas machine is 
probably the best equipment to use 
for peak loads or emergency service. 
With such equipment an oil gas of 
any heating value from 550 to 1100 
Btu. can be made. It would there- 
fore be possible to make 


1—550 Btu. oil gas to augment 
the supply of coal gas, 

2—1000 Btu. oil gas to augment 
the supply of natural gas, 

3—800-850 Btu. oil gas to augment 
the 800 Btu. mixture of coal 
gas and natural gas. 


Summary 


It may be summarized that for 
each kind of gas, some type of sub- 
stitute or peak load gas has been 
developed or proposed and that gen- 
erally “you pays your money and you 
takes your choice.” The Pacific 
Coast Oil Gas Process seems to fit 
into the picture in many cases and 
should be seriously considered. 


—— ee 


The Ferrous Metal Industry 
(Continued from page 28) 


the gas unit ran more than 12 months 
without repair. The die life with 
the product of the oil furnace was 
about 35,000 impressions, while that 
with the gas furnace was about 
50,000. Asa matter of fact, it is re- 
ported that no rejections due to wear 
of dies occurred in a 12 months’ op- 
eration of the gas-fired furnace. 











THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 











Insulating Refractories 


There is another subject that war- 
rants attention and that is the use of 
high temperature insulating refrac- 
tories. Much of the data which 
have been given out on this subject 
have not been accompanied by satis- 
factory explanatory information. 
Economics which appear with gas 
are also available with other fuels. 

In general it may be said that in- 
sulating refractories are to be rec- 
ommended for such furnace units as 
must be frequently brought to tem- 
perature from cold. The economy 
developed is due to a.reduction in the 
time of bringing to temperature. 

It has been observed that on high 
speed tool furnaces, the time of 
bringing to the temperature of 2400° 
has been reduced from 3 hours to 2 
hours. 

It has been observed that insulat- 
ing refractories are not desirable for 
cyanide furnaces because the brick 
too readily absorbs the cyanide which 
inevitably works over into the com- 
bustion chamber. 

On a furnace 9’ long, with two 
parallel chambers 2.5’ x 2.0’ high, 
operating at a temperature of 2,300° 
for the heating of nickel alloy billets 
for drawing into wire, the gas con- 
sumption for heating up was re- 
duced from 12,000 cu. ft. to 9,000 cu. 
ft. in the 2.5 hours taken to reach 
temperature. The operating © con- 
sumption after reaching temperature 
was reduced from 3,100 cu. ft. to 
2,600 cu. ft. per hour. It must be 
observed however that if this fur- 
nace were operating on a 24-hour 
schedule, economy of approximately 
13% which now appears from a 10- 
hour schedule would not be present. 

Insulating refractories have been 
installed on 65’ continuous carburiz- 
ing furnaces operating 24 hours per 
day. Again it appears that these re- 
fractories are not as valuable for this 
unit, as if the operation were inter- 
mittent. 


Hays Double Seal 












Copper Connections 


Doubly Sealed—Doubly Tight 


Hays Double Seals grip copper pipe 
in a “double hitch” that makes a 
joint that will resist great mechan- 
ical strains. 

Double Seals are copper to copper with no 
intermediate sealing agent to ever worry 
about. Double Seals were selected in the 
piping of “Sleeping Gases” to every oper- 
ating room in a large western hospital. Use 
them wherever copper pipe is used, they 
give plus protection to copper piping. 


Write for new 24 page catalog. 


HAYS MFG. CQ. 
ERIE, PA. 











